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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@———— 
HE editor of the North-Eastern Daily Gazette (Middles- 
brough) publishes a letter from Mr. Gladstone strongly 
advising the mining population of the North to raise its voice 
against the Crimes Bill. Mr. Gladstone declares that this is the 
first time a Coercion Bill has been passed against the voice of 
Scotland and Wales, and the first time “ without an attempt by 
the Ministry to show, what we know they cannot show, a state of 
exceptional, flagrant, or growing crime.” For Ireland, the Bill isa 
question of suffering, and she knows how to suffer ; for England, it 
is a question of shame and dishonour, and to cast away shame and 
dishonour is the first business of a great nation. ‘ May,” con- 
eludes the Liberal leader, “may the meeting of Monday next 
ring the death-knell of the worst, the most insulting, and most 
causeless Coercion Bill ever presented to Parliament.” The word 
“insulting” probably refers to the proposal to try prisoners in 
England; but Mr. Gladstone’s own Coercion Bill was far 
stronger than this one, enabling the Lord-Lieutenant as it did 
toimprison any one at will. No one under this Bill can be 
arrested without a definite charge of crime, or imprisoned with- 
out a regular trial before picked Magistrates. The whole letter 
furnishes a singular and a melancholy instance of the complete- 
ness with which a cause possesses Mr. Gladstone, till he can see 
no facts and understand no arguments but those on his own 
side. If he had proposed the Bill, he would have convinced all 
Englishmen that the Curtin case alone justified its provisions. 








The Home-rulers of London on Monday made a great “ demon- 
stration” against the Crimes Bill through a mass meeting in Hyde 
Park. It was fully assembled at 4 o’clock, and the crowd was large, 
and in most places orderly, but not markedly enthusiastic. 
There is the usual difference of opinion as to the numbers 
present, observers varying from 50,000 to 150,000; but it is 
probable that the truth lies between 50,000 and 70,000, of whom 
half at least were attracted by the spectacle. There were many 
banners, of which the only original one was, “ Where’s poor 
Joe?” and many bands and many speeches, none of them par- 
ticularly good. No man of eminence spoke, but Mr. Labouchere 
said some hot words, implying that there ought to be outrages, 
for “ there was no crime greater than tame submission ”—to the 
law; and Mr. Sexton made an oration against those who, 
“maddened with the drugs of faction, had gagged the House of 
Commons in order to pass an infamous Coercion Bill,” and 
called upon the English people “to wash their hands of its 
guilt ;” and Mr. M. Davitt spoke, admitting that the law was not 
respected in Ireland as in England, but declaring that to be the 
fault of the agrarian system and the unconstitutional govern- 
ment at the Castle. He prophesied secret meetings and deter- 
mined resistance. His speech was more argumentative than the 
others, but none of them were up to the level of the occasion ; 
and the audience, though they voted resolutions condemning 
the Bill without dissent, were marked throughout by a certain 
numbness. It was a large meeting, but not an impressive 


one, 





Meetings are being held all over the country in support of 
the Bill and in opposition to it; but except their occurrence, 
there is no feature of interest about them. The argument 
which weighs with Unionists is that drawn from the Irish 
outrages; while that which weighs with the Home-rulers is not 
that the Bill is bad, but that it is offered as a substitute for 
Home-rule. Much, too, is made of evictions; and altogether, 
the idea seems to be that Home-rule would suppress tyranny, 
instead of giving it legal sanction. In general, thereisa certain 
want of heartiness about the meetings, due partly to a sense 
that the whole subject has been argued to death; but partly 
also to the fact that, as every man has or can have a vote, 
meetings have lost one of their old meanings, which was to 
express the feeling of “the people,” as opposed to or differen- 
tiated from that of the “legal nation.” ‘The householders are 
now the legal nation, and as every man may be a householder, 
complaints of the “tyranny” of a Cabinet nominated by the 
householders are felt to be a little grotesque. The logic of that 
situation will influence our politics more and more as time goes 
on, and the next really popular demand will be for shorter 
Parliaments. 


A third attempt to murder the Czar has been reported, the 
criminals this time being a man and a woman, who were 
arrested at the corner of a street which the Czar was to pass, 
with bombs concealed in their plaids. The Czar was stopped 
by a man with a petition just before the couple were arrested. 
The story is probably more or less true, and other stories 
thicken. They are all of the same kind,—that revolutionary 
plots have been discovered in certain regiments, and that 
numbers of officers have been arrested. It is even asserted 
in a telegram from Odessa that more than four hundred 
officers have arrived there, under sentence of deportation to 
Eastern Asia,—that is, the island of Saghalien, now a place of 
imprisonment. The number seems incredible, unless it includes 
serjeants ; but a similar statement was made a little while ago 
as to the Army of the Caucasus. A hundred officers were then 
said to have been arrested at once. We doubt all Russian stories 
till proved; but it is unquestionable that disaffection has spread 
to the Army, in which the present Czar is disliked, while the 
poverty of a large section of the officers is increasingly felt. 
There is a wild story current that the Revolutionists have fixed 
their hopes on Prince Dolgorouky, son of the late Czar by his 
morganatic wife; but a Duke of Monmouth is always credited 
with aspiring to the Throne. 


Mr. Chamberlain addressed a crowded meeting of the 
delegates of the Scottish National Radical Union in the Town 
Hall at Ayr, on Wednesday, in a speech of very great ability, 
in which he sketched the present condition of the Irish Question 
from the time of the Chicago Convention of last year. He 
recited Mr. Redmond’s confidences to that Convention, by which 
the party of violence was appeased. Mr. Redmond, the delegate 
of the Irish Parliamentary party, assured the Convention that 
the one principle of the movement was “ the unqualified recogni- 
tion of the distinct nationality of Ireland,” “ Weare not work- 
ing,” he had said, “solely for the removal of grievances, we are 
not simply labouring for the amelioration of the physical con- 
dition of the country.” The principle,” said Mr. Redmond, 
“atthe back of this movement to-day is the same principle which 
formed the soul of other Irish movements in the last rebellion 
against the rule of the strangers. It is the principle which 
Rob O’Neil vindicated on the banks of the Blackwater, which 
inspired Wolfe Tone, and for which Fitzgerald and Emmett 
sacrificed their lives.” ‘I assert here to-day,’ Mr. Redmond 
went on at Chicago, “that the government of Ireland by 
England is an impossibility, and I believe it to be our duty to 
make it so ;” and this principle he reaffirmed on Thursday in 
the House of Commons, while declaring, however, that in his 
opinion Mr. Gladstone's Bill would have satisfied Ireland. Such, 





said Mr. Chamberlain, was the language of the delegate of the 
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Parliamentary party to the supporters of the movement in the 
United States. In England, of course, everything is toned 
down to suit the longitude of the place; but when the 
Nationalists get back to Ireland, they smile at the conciliatory 
tone to which they have subdued their language while in this 
country, as Mr. John O'Connor did in the speech reported in 
the Freeman’s Journal of November 21st last. 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to show that Mr. O'Kelly, as 
reported in the Roscommon Herald on November 9th last, said 
to the Gwedore tenants :—‘ We, for our own parts, have told 
the people of England that you are not able to pay your rents 
without taking from your farms those things which are neces- 
sary to the proper cultivation of your farms. If you allow 
yourselves to be intimidated by agents and landlords into 
parting with your stock to pay a rent which the land does not 
produce, there will be a strong argument next year when Par- 
liament reassembles, to show we were not speaking the truth 
when we said you were unable to pay.” So that first the inability 
to pay their rents was asserted, and then the Irish tenants were 
entreated to justify the statement. But all this artifice to 
produce one effect on the mind of England, and a quite different 
one on the mind of Ireland, was best illustrated by the Irish 
* Plan of Campaign,” which Mr. Chamberlain described as “ the 
most immoral conspiracy which had ever been devised in a 
civilised land.” Behind this “ Plan of Campaign” stood the 
fear of violence, of murder to the men, of insult to the women, 
of tyranny to all. Mr. Chamberlain narrated with much force the 
Curtin case, the Byers case, and the Murphy case, and he defended 
the proposed change in the law by saying that in 1885, when 
the agrarian crimes were only 762 in number, Mr. Gladstone 

had asked for a renewal of the most useful clauses of the Crimes 
Act, though now, when they are 1,056 in number, he declares 
any such Act needless and insulting. 


Finally, Mr. Chamberlain declared that the Bill introduced 
by Lord Cadogan would render unjust evictions in Ireland quite 
impossible, and that that was why Mr. Parnell was so alarmed 
at it, and called this Bill a stab in the back to the Irish tenant. 
Yet so long as the National League and the dynamiters of the 
Chicago Convention are allowed to block the way, no remedial 
measure that Parliament can carry will be allowed to succeed. 
“ For the first time in our history,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “ foes 
have sympathisers and supporters within our ancient fortress, 
and their plan of attack finds encouragement from those who 
ought to be the strongest defenders of the citadel. This it is 
which makes our task more arduous, but it also makes it more 
honourable.” The Liberal Unionists, in short, are uniting with 
the Conservatives to prevent the Parnellites, under favour of the 
Gladstonians, from surprising the fortress of the United King- 
dom, and making themselves masters of the position. Con- 
sidering the story of 1882, that would indeed be the most serious 
blow to the honour of our nation of which the last eight hundred 
years has any record. 


The Attorney-General for Ireland, Mr. Childers, and Mr. 
Matthews (the Home Secretary), spoke on Tuesday, when the 
debate on the second reading of the Criminal Law (Ireland) 
Amendment Bill was resumed. The Attorney-General for 
Ireland remarked that the Parnellite Party attached no im- 
portance to any hostile witnesses, and attached the utmost 
importance to all the favourable witnesses; but when, as in Sir 
Redvers Buller’s case, part of a witness’s evidence suited them, 
and part gave them great offence, they were content to accept 
all he said on their side as true, and to reject all he said against 
them as unworthy of credit. In 536 cases of outrage out of 
765, no persons were made amenable to justice; and in 422 
instances out of the 536, the injured persons themselves declined 
to give evidence. Heshowed that the provisions for the change 
of venue were much more carefully guarded than in 1882, the 
responsibility being thrown on the High Court of Justice, and 
not on the Lord-Lieutenant and the official staff. Was there 
anything in the change of venue, even to England, that could 
remind any fair-minded person of the Russian despotism in 
Warsaw? Mr. Childers, who, as usual, was moderate in his 
tone, approved of some of the clauses of the Bill, if it were to 
be made general throughout the Kingdom, but was very much 
opposed to the Bill as a whole. Strangely enough, he objected 
to the most useful provision of all, the power to examine 
witnesses on oath when no person had been charged with the 
crime. Such a power, he said, should only be entrusted to 





_ The Home Secretary showed that agrarian crime is sti}] on 
the increase. In October, November, and December of last 
year, the number of agrarian crimes was respectively 54, 55, 
and 57. In January, February, and March this year, the 
number was 65, 77, and 99, showing an increase of 83 per cent 
since October, 1886. But the case was worse than the number 
of crimes could at all test. “Throughout large districts ip 
Ireland, there are in active operation societies which call them. 
selves local committees of the National League, and which 
consist of a set of busybodies and petty tyrants, who interfere 
with every transaction of trade and business, and constrain and 
coerce the liberties of decent men to carry on their business in 
an honest way.” The interference extends to a degree of 
minuteness and pettiness unrivalled in any civilised country, 
They exact apologies from men for doing what they have a 
perfect right to do; publish private names in newspapers, 
and hold them up to odium. The juries in Ireland, says Mr, 
Matthews, consist half of people whom the Government do not 
trust to give an honest verdict according to the evidence, and 
half of people denounced by the Nationalists as “ Castle hacks” 
ready to imbrue themselves in innocent blood. What could more 
absolutely condemn trial by jury in all cases involving revoln- 
tionary or Conservative sympathies than such a fact as this? Yet 
the Opposition not only refused their support to this Bill, but 
used language palliating in effect the crimes against which the. 
Bill is aimed. Mr. Parnell boasted that he could discourage 
outrages, and therefore, “ when he and his lieutenants tell us of 
the dangers that will meet us, we shall not call them threats, but 
we know what these hints mean. We heartily despise them, and 
we say that we will not alter our course in the slightest degree.” 
Mr. Stansfeld replied to Mr. Matthews in a speech in which he said 
that “a Government which could not rule without abolishing trial: 
by jury was not fit to rule at all,” which certainly condemns the- 
Government of 1882-1885 as strongly as it condemns the present: 
Government. Mr. Stansfeld might just as well say that a 
Government which cannot rule without abolishing free contract 
between landlords and tenants is unfit to rule at all. 


On Wednesday, Sir W. Foster, the new Member for the 
Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire, delivered a gesticulating 
speech, in which, speaking rather professionally, he likened the 
Bill to an opiate which was to be administered before the 
remedy, and said that the opiate would counteract the remedy. 
Sir Henry Holland, the Colonial Secretary, replied in one of his 
extremely moderate and reasonable speeches in favour of the Bill, 
showing how utterly baseless was Mr. Morley’s charge that the 
Bill is one to put money into the landlords’ pockets. The only 
other speech of much note was the witty and effective speech of 
the Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. Robertson), in which he 
charged the Opposition with having changed the venue from 
Parliament to Hyde Park. He added that the great moderation 
of those ex-Ministers’ speeches which had followed the Hyde 
Park demonstration ‘ seemed to indicate that the enterprise in 
the parks and in the country would share the fate of other not 
very promising speculations in being turned into a limited 
liability concern.” A shrewd observer in the last century had 
said that he heard the loudest yelps for liberty coming from the 
drivers of Negroes, and the Solicitor-General for Scotland 
thought that this was very much the case now in Ireland. 


On Thursday, the speeches of most note were perhaps Mr. 
Baggallay’s and Mr. Ritchie’s in favour of the Bill, and Sir Lyon 
Playfair’s and Mr, Whitbread’s against the Bill. Mr. Baggallay 
dealt with the statistics of Irish crime with great force, and 
illustrated the tyranny which goes on under the name of 
boycotting, Mr. Sexton interrupting him to intimate that the 
National League has as much right to expel members as a London 
Club,—the particular exclusions referred to being, however, 
exclusions which had brought on the victims a complete trade 
excommunication. Can a London Club cut off a man from alb 
trade by expelling him? Sir Lyon Playfair was not at his best. 
He insisted that in Ireland the per-centage of convictions to 
indictments had been almost as large as in England, but ignored 
the fact that in the case of the vast majority of Irish agrarian 
crimes, there is no indictment, because the criminal is sheltered by 
Irish society. He denied that this sympathy would be diminished 
by a stronger law. But that is contrary to all experience. Of 
those who shelter the criminal, no doubt some sympathise with 
him; but a good many shelter him only because they have no 
confidence in the power of the law to protect them if they take 
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Mr. Ritchie was a little too much disposed to taunt the 
Opposition with following Mr. Gladstone blindly, especially as 
i distinguished Mr. Stansfeld amongst those blind admirers, 
whereas it is probable that Mr. Stansfeld was a Hom e-ruler before 
Mr. Gladstone; but Mr. Ritchie was quite within the mark when 
hetaunted Sir William Harcourt with such a change of opinion. 
Mr. Whitbread’s speech was interesting, as his speeches always 
are; but we must say that when he expressed a doubt as to the 
« tendency” of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill to hand the government of 
{reland over to the Parnellites, he did go very far. Why, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill actually reseated in the proposed Irish Legisla- 
ture the Irish representatives returned te Westminster, without 
evena fresh election, and a more unconstitutional proposal than 
that we cannot imagine. Mr. Whitbread said that by this Bill the 
Government were preparing an evil future for their Irish sup- 
porters,—were teaching them not to rely upon themselves, not 
to take their own part in politics, not to learn to find a modus 
vivendi with the rest of their countrymen. Mr. Whitbread said 
that he believed that the people of this country desire peace 
with Ireland. Assuredly we do; but we do not want to cry 
« Peace ” where there is no peace. We would rather have Ireland 
cut loose altogether than be responsible for all the crimes which 
her patriots apologise for, stimulate, and defend. 


Mr. Gladstone has published in the English Historical Review 
some comments on Mr. Greville’s “ Memoirs,” of considerable 
historical interest. He prefaces them, however, by a still more 
interesting statement,—his own view of the utility of the Peelite 
Party. He pronounces against it. “The intermediate position” 
between parties “ is essentially a false position, and nothing can 
long disguise its falseness.” “ I remember having frankly stated 
for myself to Lord Derby that we were a public nuisance.” “ Rapid 
migrations from camp to camp may be less creditable; slow ones 
not only are more painfal, but are attended with protracted 
public inconvenience.” Mr. Gladstone obviously has his eye on 
the Unionists,— and, indeed, he says so, observing that his words 
have a present application ; but his illustration will not greatly 
shake their faith. As to results, if they do no more harm than 
the Peelites did, they will be fully content; while as to means, 
they have a precedent the validity of which Mr. Gladstone will 
fully acknowledge. He cannot deny that Home-rule is a prac- 
tical question mainly because Mr. Parnell, at the head of a 
third party, succeeded for a time in holding the balance of power. 
May not that great position be used to secure wise ends as 
efficiently as it was used to secure foolish ones ? 


A most unusual disaster has broken the continuous calm of 
the transit between England and France. On the night of the 
12th, the ‘ Victoria’ left Newhaven with ninety-four passengers 
on board, and at about 3 a.m. steamed into a dense fog. Every 
precaution was taken, but at 4 a.m., the lights being invisible 
and the fog-horn silent, the steamer struck on the rocks near the 
entrance to Dieppe Harbour. A complete panic broke out, and 
although the Captain maintained his authority, and four boats 
were lowered, the passengers were not got ashore without 
the loss of some sixteen lives. One of the boats, full of 
passengers, was overturned while being lowered into the water, a 
lady’s shawl having fouled the block. It does not appear that the 
accident could have been prevented, as the failure on shore to blow 
the fog-horn, which was its main cause, was due to the machinery 
being out of order. It is pleasant in these times, when even 
the Catholic Church has gone wrong in Ireland, to read that a 
Dublin priest, Father Talin, kept his head in the panic, and 
confessed and absolved those of his faith who, as they thought, 
were about to die. And it is not unpleasant to see Mr. Pope, 
the second officer, at the end of a narrative which conclusively 
proves his energy and devotion, solemnly apologising to the 
passengers for “ the coarse language ” he had been compelled to 
use while “under the excitement” of saving their lives. We 
wonder if any of the rescued passengers complained. We dare 
say they did. 


The evidence of the incapacity of our Supply Departments 
accumulates till it is sickening. Mr. H. C. Burdett sends to 
the Times the history of an experiment made just after the 
Easter manmuvres with the bayonets of the City of London 
Artillery Volunteers. The men were ordered to run their sword- 
bayonets into a mass of eotton-waste enclosed in a truss of 
straw,—a very easy test. The bayonets, however, all bent like 
billhooks, and it was found that they could be straightened 
with the hand. The Colonel’s sword, which was also rammed 


into the truss, passed through it easily and came out unharmed. 
It is more than possible that all the bayonets supplied to the 
Volunteers are of the same kind, and that the force has for the last 
ten years been carrying weapons about as useful as lath swords. 
They will be renewed, we have no doubt, and fortunately it is not 
too late; but it is painful to think that those who allowed and 
probably profited by this gross fraud will escape all punishment. 
Some day or other, our countrymen will pay a heavy price for the 
irrational lenity with which they treat every kind of traitor, and 
especially traitors for cash. 


Lord Randolph Churchill delivered an effective speech at 
Birmingham on Thursday. After animadverting on the sudden- 
ness with which a revolutionary proposal was sprung upon an 
almost untried constituency, he refuted the calumny that the 
Irish people were deprived of rights. They had all the political 
rights enjoyed by the other peoples of the Kingdom ; the Govern- 
ment never interfered with the elections, and the tenant-farmers 
“ were surrounded with an impregnable wall of legislative forti- 
fications.” They were as free as any people in the world, and 
only a section of them rejected that freedom and demanded inde- 
pendence, threatening, in order to get their way, to ruin Parlia- 
ment and reduce Ireland herself to anarchy. It is to meet that 
menace that the Unionists call upon Parliament to strengthen 
the law. Would they turn away from such guides as Lord 
Hartington, with his unbroken honour, and Mr. Bright, with 
his sturdy Radicalism, and Mr. Chamberlain, who typifies all 
that is most ardent in politics, to follow a quartette more fantastic 
than Sir Arthur Sullivan ever devised,—a quartette composed 
of Mr. Gladstone, whose career is thickly strewed with error; 
of Sir William Harccurt, whose friends fear lest his political 
versatility should degenerate into political profligacy; of Mr. 
John Morley, dreamer of new and strange philosophies; and of 
Mr. Parnell, the head of the National League and the friend of 
Patrick Ford ? The speech, which was received with an enthu- 
siasm strange in Birmingham, ended with an expression of the 
speaker’s full confidence that those were right and wise who, in 
the breadth of their policy and the liberality of their laws, con- 
fided to the guardianship of a democracy the government of the 
United Kingdom. 


The ‘ Victoria,’ one of our greatest armoured ships, which has 
been built by the Elswick Company at Newcastle-on-Tyne, was 
launched this day week, and Sir W. Armstrong, in proposing 
the toast of “ The British Navy ” after the launch, drew a very 
interesting comparison between the ‘ Victoria,’/—the heaviest 
ship ever launched in this country,—and the ‘ Victory,’ the ship 
in which Nelson fought and died, and one of the largest 
which the British Navy possessed at the beginning of the 
century. The ‘ Victory’ had a displacement of 3,500 tons. 
The ‘ Victoria’ has a displacement of three times that weight, 
namely, 10,500 tons. The ‘ Victory’ was built of oak, the 
‘Victoria’ is of iron. The ‘ Victory’ was dependent on the 
wind, and could sail 13 knots in a favourable wind. The 
‘ Victoria’ is propelled by steam, and can steam 17 knots without 
any help from the wind. The armament of the ‘ Victory’ was 
102 guns, of which the heaviest was under 3 tons. On the 
* Victoria’ the heaviest gun will be 110 tons. The heaviest 
shot used on the ‘ Victory’ was 681b.; the heaviest on the 
‘Victoria’ will be 1,800 lb. The whole broadside of the 
‘ Victory ’ weighed 1,150 lb., against 4,750 lb. for the ‘ Victoria.’ 
But the force of the broadside is not measured so much by its 
weight, as by the weight of gunpowder used for discharging it. 
The broadside of the ‘ Victory ’ was discharged by only 325 lb. 
of powder, but the broadside of the ‘ Victoria’ will consume 
3,000 lb. weight of powder. In short, the range, accuracy, pene- 
trating power, and shell-power of the ‘ Victoria’ is so vastly 
superior to that of the ‘ Victory,’ that it is hardly possible to 
compare the two at all. Yet the ‘ Victory’ took a crew of 850 
men; while the ‘Victoria’ takes only 550, of whom 110 are 
engineers and stokers, leaving only 440 officers and men in the 
capacity of combatants, or little more than half the crew of 
the ‘ Victory.’ As to the expense, Sir W. Armstrong maintained 
that the British Navy is as much the insurance of our mercan- 
tile marine in time of war, as our docks and piers are an in- 
surance from wind and weather; and that it would be as wise 
to grudge the expense of docks and piers as to grudge the 
expense of an adequate protecting Navy. 
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Consols were on Friday 1023 to 1023. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
EASTER MONDAY. 


OME of our Unionist friends are a little unfair about the 
scene of Easter Monday, and the meetings which are to 
be called all over the country against the Crimes Bill. They 
say the Liberal leaders are appealing to the people against 
Parliament, or trying to force a dissolution by inciting the 
populace to condemn the Bill. Surely that is nothing new. 
We must all have helped to do it in our time; nor can we 
see any reason for repentance in the recollection. To appeal 
to the electors against their representatives whenever the two 
are out of touch, to prepare for a dissolution by mass meetings, 
by articles, by speeches sometimes a little inflated,—to raise, in 
fact, an agitation outside Parliament in opposition to the 
majority inside, is a regular part of the modern English 
system of instructing the people, and breaking down their 
otherwise invincible apathy. The practice began when the 
House of Commons did not represent the people, and it will 
retain popularity, in theory at all events, until Parliaments are 
elected in the first week of every year, an innovation we by no 
means recommend. Mass meetings may seem to reflective 
men rather ridiculous as means of deliberation, the multitude 
called together being quite too great for the range of the 
human voice, and the resolutions rather of the ‘ cut-and- 
dry” order; but, order being granted, they do little harm, 
and they do this much good,—they warn the Government of 
the day that, great as their majority may be, large minorities 
are dissatisfied with their action, and that even if all the 
wisdom is on their side, the number of the unreflective is always 
large. ‘There are sections in every population whose voice is apt 
to be inarticulate, yet ought to be heard ; and a mass meeting, 
though an exceedingly clumsy way of making ** audible, is 
useful till a better can be devised, a task, as we try to show 
elsewhere, of exceeding difficulty. It seems to us a little feeble 
to accept democracy and then object to appeals to it; and at 
the worst, calling a mass meeting is only a rude method of 
instituting such an appeal. Of course, in a city like London, 
inhabited as it is by whole tribes of criminals, half-criminals, 
roughs, and believers in wild ideas, a vast meeting con- 
tains some elements of danger; but the multitude of the 
respectables is endless, physical force apart from the soldiery 
iz altogether on the side of order—if only because three 
days of disorder would reduce London to hunger—and 
the danger is rather a reason for a strong police and a 
sufficient garrison than for interference with one method of 
displaying the citizens’ vitality. If the Liberal leaders like to 
feel supported by large crowds, gathered to assent to pre- 
arranged resolutions, they may exhibit feebleness in that liking ; 
but they are entirely within their right. 

Our dread is not of public meetings, but of statesmen paying 
over-much attention to them. The true danger of this country 
does not consist in the people, which, we may rely on it, in 
spite of appearances, retains substantially its historic national 
character, but in a special kind of timidity, constantly 
manifested by its chosen rulers. They are all, or nearly all, 
weak in the knees. They cannot understand that they are 
expected to be decided men, that the democracy prefers oaks 
to willows. A great many of them are aristocrats—the mass 
still distinctly preferring men of birth—and aristocrats are 
often possessed with a notion of the unreasoning wilfulness of 
“ the people,” which is nothing but a huge concourse of ordinary 
persons wanting sensible guidance, and quite ready to be led 
by competent persons who will stick to their opinions. There 
iz an instance of this familiar to everybody, yet which nobody 
seems to regard. Mr. Gladstone is at once the most popular and 
the most inflexible of men. The Tories are never tired of talking 
of him as a demagogue; but how often does Mr. Gladstone 
ever give way, and which of the two, the populace or he, struck 
out the new line about Home-rule? He went his way, right over 
all the precedents, and right against all the wishes of his party ; 
and after one brief pause of dismay, three-fourths of them 
followed him, Many of the remaining leaders are really 
officials accustomed to watch “opinion” as an erratic outside 
force essentially hostile to wise government, and to tremble 
before it, lest it should sway their ultimate master, the House of 
Commons. Neither class have yet fully learned the great lesson 
that when the suffrage is vast, their first business is to ignore 
small manifestations of opinion ; to let the journals talk, and 
respect only the arguments imbedded in the chatter; to 
hearken civilly, but without response, to deputations ; 
to note and weigh, but not fear “resolutions ;” and to 








remember that the true ultimate sovereign j i 
mass which votes, and which is now directly padi a 
the House of Commons. They are to attend to the House of 
Commons, not for the old Tory reason that it is wiser than th 
people, but for the Liberal reason that it truly represents the : 
A crowd of a hundred thousand in Hyde Park isa great pone 
but with household suffrage, it is only important to statesmen 
so far as it is a voting crowd, and its voice is only weighty go 
far as it may indicate future action at the ballot. Assumin 
—and it is a preposterous assumption—that there were fift 
thousand voters in Hyde Park on Easter Monday, drawn there 
by a wish to protest against the Crimes Bill, and to what does 
that “ grand fact” amount? To this only, that 10 per cent. of 
the electors of London are sufficiently dissatisfied with the 
Government to waste part of a non-earning day in assenting 
to resolutions in which that dissatisfaction is expressed. That 
is a reason for caution, and reflection, and painstaking; but it 
is not in the least a reason for giving way. It might have 
been fifty years ago, or even twenty-one years, for the 
demonstration might have signified that the mass of the com- 
munity were in opposition ; but we know now fora certainty 
what that mass thinks, for it votes, and its votes are for the 
Government. The people, by a majority of 18 per cent., accept 
the Closure and the Crimes Bill. That change, which doubles 
or trebles both the moral and the physical force of the 
House of Commons, is not yet fully appreciated, the change 
having coincided in time with the rise of obstruction, and 
therefore with the temporary paralysis of the House; but 
it is the central fact of our new democracy. The people do 
utter their will through their representatives ; and unless those 
representatives are influenced by the meetings, the meetings 
ought to have, and by degrees will have, no influence at all, 
If, for instance, in the present case the majority of Members 
adhere steadily to the Government, that is the people adhering, 
and the Crimes Bill should go through if a hundred crowds re- 
solve that it is to them anathema, They are only a fraction of 
@ minority, and the majority is to rule, That, at all events, 
ought to be the determination of the leaders, who should 
recollect that if representative government is true, it is 
giving them a complete and a final justification for their policy. 
Any argument to the contrary derived from meetings, news- 
paper articles, or individual speeches is, under the new suffrage, 
worth just nothing. : 

We shall be told, of course, that, under our Septennial Act, 
a Parliament may outlive its mandate, and get more or less 
out of touch with its electors; and that, no doubt, is true, 
more especially when a new and great question has suddenly 
arisen. This Parliament, however, is not a year old; it is 
still discussing the subject on which it was sent up to 
vote, and it exhibits no trace of any pressure from the electors 
who sent it up. If the meetings indicated real change, we 
should see their effect in the wavering of Members; but they 
do not waver. Lengthily as discussion drags on, the majorities 
for the Bill are as great as ever, and the language of those who 
debate grows on both sides more decided. The meaning of 
that must be that the people have not changed, that the 
meetings express nothing which the votes of the minority did 
not express before, and that the duty of the Government, there- 
fore, if it would truly represent as well as govern, is to go 
forward with quiet resolution, guided first of all by its own 
judgment—which, be it recollected, makes votes outside—and 
secondly, by the decisions of the House of Commons, in which, 
and in which only, those of the people are embodied. Formerly, 
we admit, it was not so; but now, when every man with a house- 
hold votes, the House of Commons is alone important, and 
meetings do not matter. We wish, of course, that the Govern- 
ment should be guided by still higher considerations, that it 
should set aside all fears for its own fate or that of its 
party, and that while it exists it should maintain the law; 
but still, its Members may be strengthened by remembering 
that the evidence of the House is now solid evidence, and that 
on that evidence the people are with the Bill. It is not in 
opposition to, but in furtherance of the popular decision, that 
it is pushed forward, the meetings only showing that, like 
every other important measure, it has numerous opponents, 
The nation, however, elects the House, and the nation is for 
the Bill. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT AYR. 
M® CHAMBERLAIN’S great speech at Ayr is notable for 
IVE the vigour with which it brings out the three strong points 
of the Unionist position,—first, that they are resisting double- 
dealing; next, that they are resisting outrage; thirdly, that 
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ng remedial legislation so drastic that, in our 
hort of a revolution could get 7 passed vow 
: ment happened to be in the hands of the 
aoa wot in the ‘bands of the Tories, All these 
— pol of the utmost moment, and nothing could be more 
effective than Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in bringing each of 
j rong relief. 
a —? Joablodecling, Mr. Chamberlain brought out 
most powerfully that the Parnellite Party are saying one thing 
to the English people, and quite another thing to the American 
and Irish people. He quoted Mr. Redmond’s remarkable 
speech, —a speech delivered not in his individual capacity, 
but in his representative capacity as delegate of the Irish 
Nationalist Party,—at the Chicago Convention of last year. 
‘At that Convention, Mr. Redmond declared emphatically that 
the Nationalists were not working “ solely for the removal of 
grievances ;” that their object was very different indeed to that, 
namely, to establish “the principle which Rob O'Neil vindi- 
cated on the banks of the Blackwater, which inspired Wolfe 
Tone, and for which Fitzgerald and Emmett sacrificed their 
lives.” It is true that, as he explained on Thursday, he declared 
that, in his opinion, Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would satisfy Ireland, 
but none the less he laid down the principle for which Ireland 
was fighting as one which Mr, Gladstone’s Bill never even 
attempted to embody ; and any one can see how soon, if Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill were carried, the principle which it did not 
embody would be announced afresh by the Nationalists, and 
advocated from the new platform gained. Mr. Redmond wished 
the Americans to know that though the Parnellites had accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s concessions, it was for Irish independence, and 
not for the removal of unjust laws, that the Parnellite Party 
were fighting. Yet this they steadily conceal, and are bound to 
conceal, from the British people. How are they to persuade 
Gladstonians, who make it their first condition that “the 
Imperial Parliament” shall retain its complete control of every- 
thing in the United Kingdom, to work with them, if they con- 
fess here what they confess in the United States and in National 
League meetings,—that what they are working for is not a 
reasonable amount of local self-government, but the principle of 
O'Neil, Wolfe Tone, and Emmett? Mr. Chamberlain brought 
out the same hypocrisy quite as powerfully by quoting from 
Mr. John O’Connor’s speech of November 21st last, as reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal, in which he said that he had been 
talking moderation and conciliation in England to such an 
extent, that he feared he should not know how to address a 
National League meeting. What, asked Mr. Chamberlain, could 
be franker than this admission that the language of moderation 
and conciliation was only manufactured for British consumption, 
and that when the Nationalist was again in Ireland, he found 
himself unmuzzled, and no longer compelled to act a 
part? This, then, is the first point,—that the Unionists 
are fighting against a party who present one face to us and 
quite another face to the United States and to Ireland. 
Listen to them when they talk freely, and they do not mind 
confessing that they talk down to the Gladstonian programme 
in England, but that they drop it the moment they feel at 
liberty to speak their minds. Equally effective was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s reference to Mr. O’Kelly’s speech at Gwedore in 
last November, in which he entreated the tenants not to pay 
their rents, on the ground that, if they did, they would destroy 
their Members’ reputation for veracity, as they had already 
pledged themselves to the English Parliament that the tenants 
could not pay. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s next point was that the Liberal Unionists 
are fighting a party which is supported by outrage. And so 
obliging was one of his auditors, that he actually took the 
trouble to enforce Mr. Chamberlain’s argument by interpolating 
a threat to Mr. Chamberlain that he should look after his own 
safety, in the midst of the remarks on the recent growth of 
agrarian crime and on the dastardly insults with which 
even women are overwhelmed in Ireland if they venture to 
identify themselves with the cause of their murdered husbands 
or fathers. The threat addressed to Mr. Chamberlain will not 
be forgotten, idle though it probably was. Taken in con- 
nection with Mr. Parnell’s serious warning that the passing 
of this Criminal Law Amendment Bill would be the 
signal for new dynamite enterprises,—a warning listened 
to “with mild complacency” by Mr. Parnell’s Gladstonian 
allies.—the recent increase in the number of outrages 
is very remarkable. We do not suppose that the outrage- 


they are supporti 
opinion, nothing 8 


mongers are playing Mr. Parnell’s game, and we have no doubt 
that at the present moment Mr. Parnell would put a stop to 
outrages by an act of volition if he could. But the truth is, 








that he cannot get up the enthusiasm of his followers in 
Ireland, if he is too peremptory in rebuking this kind of thing. 
And, accordingly, it answers his purpose better to predict the 
increase of outrages as the consequence of repressive legisla- 
tion, in order that he may turn round and say, ‘I told you so;. 
I regret it deeply, but it is just as I expected, when he sees 
that crime is on the increase. And doubtless we shall see 
it increase till the Bill becomes law, and then we shall see 
it decrease as suddenly as it decreased after the passing of the 
Crimes Act in 1882. Mr. Parnell, however, makes capital alike 
of the increase or of the decrease of crime. It does not matter 
which. In his speech the other day, he took credit for the 
detection of Lord Frederick Cavendish’s assassins, with 
which he had nothing at all to do,—indeed, it was only the 
passing of the Crimes Act that led to their discovery,—and he 
has taken credit for every abatement of crime since. Now that 
he expects to see a new outburst of crime, he is trying to 
throw all the responsibility on the Government of the day, and 
to wash his hands of it. Nor do we doubt that he would pre- 
vent it if he could. Nevertheless, he dare not condemn it im 
the burning language it deserves, and he takes care not to do sos. 
It would never do for him to lose his popularity with the law- 
less party, as he would lose it if he spoke of these cowards and 
murderers as Mr. Chamberlain speaks of them. 

For his third point, Mr. Chamberlain brought out most 
powerfully the strength of the remedial measure which Lord 
Cadogan has introduced into the House of Lords. Mr. 
Chamberlain did not say, what, however, we do not hesitate 
to say, that only a Tory Government could get such a measure 
through the House of Lords without first working a revolution 
in the character of that assembly. If Lord Rosebery could 
get the House of Lords reformed after the fashion that he 
has suggested, it is barely possible, though we do not think it 
would be possible even then, that such a Bill as Lord Cadogan’s 
might pass it without Lord Salisbury’s official help. But 
assuredly, the House of Lords being what it is, if Lord 
Salisbury were in Opposition, Lord Cadogan’s Bill would have- 
about as much chance of passing, as a Bill abolishing the 
House of Lords altogether. Mr. Chamberlain did not say too. 
much when he said that Lord Cadogan’s Bill would, if it 
passed, make an unjust eviction in Ireland “ absolutely im- 
possible.” And he was equally happy when he remarked that this. 
is precisely the reason for which Mr. Parnell has received it with. 
so much animosity. Mr. Parnell does not want to see an unjust 
eviction in Ireland made “absolutely impossible.” His own. 
proposal of last autumn would have done nothing of the- 
kind. He does not want to see the steam cut off from the 
boiler of his agitation engine. And this measure of Lord 
Cadogan’s would cut it off. That is why Mr. Parnell calls this 
measure a stab in the back to the tenant-farmer. What he 
really thinks it, is a stab in the back to the Parnellite Party, and 
that is the secret of his wrath. He knows that if it reaches. 
the House of Commons, he will not dare to resist provisions 
which would be very popular in Ireland. And his whole hope, 
therefore, is concentrated on the chance of turning out the 
Government on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. But the 
Liberal Unionists, if they understand the situation, as we- 
believe they do understand it, will not humour Mr. Parnell. 
They will catch at this chance of getting a remedial Bill 
of really startling and almost revolutionary strength passed 
simultaneously with a measure for putting down moonlighters 
and boycotters, so that the real grievances may be removed 
at the very same time at which the ruffians are rendered 
amenable to the law. That is the true policy for Ireland. 
Let the British Civil Law do for Ireland what will bring 
home to the Irish farmers how much they have to lose by 
any political earthquake, at the same moment at which the 
British Criminal Law is restored to full energy and efficiency. 
We have a prospect now of effecting both purposes, and of 
effecting them with a promptitude that only a (nominally) 
Tory Government could secure. Let us not neglect the oppor- 
tunity for such a stroke of statesmanship. Less than two 
years ago, Mr. Gladstone himself pressed on the country a 
renewal of the most important clauses of the Crimes Act when 
crimes were not nearly as numerous as they are now. And 
simply because he has in the interval devised a patent of his 
own for abolishing crime by giving up Ireland to the National 
League, he now tells us that this Bill is the worst and the most 
insolent proposal of all those made during the last twenty 
years for restoring order in Ireland. We do not think that he wil 
succeed in convincing the country that the sudden revolution 
in his own views is justifiable. We do think that the country 
will agree with Mr. Chamberlain that when we have to fight a 
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party that is so doubtful in its attitude and so unscrupulous in 
its alliances as the Parnellites, we can only fight them as the 
Government is fighting them, by taking power to convict the 
ruffians with one hand, and removing the grievances as only a 
Tory Government in earnest, with an immense majority in the 
House of Lords, can remove them, with the other. 





THE TEMPER OF FRANCE. 


: we great difficulty in the way of forming an opinion as 
to the attitude of France in foreign affairs, is to decide 
whether the directing classes do or do not direct. In other 
words, when matters grow serious, will the peasantry give the 
orders, or will the journalists, politicians, and leading officers 
be allowed to give them? Hitherto, the latter class has had 
much of its own way. It has carried out a Colonial policy at 
once feeble and ambitious,—a policy looking to the conquest 
of Madagascar, the formation of a Franco-China stretching 
from British Burmah to the Chinese frontier, the annexation 
of Tunis, and the ultimate acquisition of the vast and possibly 
rich territory of Morocco, A part of this design, which is 
due to Gambetta, has already been carried out; and 
although the country voters have seemed restive, have 
checked the Indo-Chinese division of the plan, have stinted 
supplies for Madagascar, and were distinctly irritated by the 
mass of suffering involved in the Tunis Expedition, which 
debilitated, though it did not kill, an astounding number of 
conscripts, they failed to interpose any decided veto, and at all 
the points mentioned, the French claim a partial or decided 
victory. The question, therefore, is, whether the peasantry will 
refrain from interference when larger enterprises are on foot, 
enterprises involving war, and it is one of grave importance to 
the history of the next few years. We do not doubt that 
the French peasantry are on the whole peaceful, that 
their self-confidence was shaken by the events of 1870, or 
that they are passionately desirous of pecuniary prosperity. 
But then, neither can we doubt that the directing classes are 
showing their old historic temper, that they are chafing with 
fury at the loss of their lead in the world, that they are 
ready for any enterprise which would give satisfaction to their 
wounded pride. It is not only Germany which has cause to 
watch France; she is threatening almost every Power except 
Russia. If she could obtain the Russian alliance, she would, if 
the directing classes had their way, attack Germany at once; and 
she makes extraordinary, though hitherto futile efforts, to 
secure it. It is not too much to say that the whole policy of 
France in Eastern Europe is dominated by a wish to please 
Alexander III., and that for this she has thrown overboard 
the idea of protecting nationalities, the idea of defending 
Constantinople, and the idea of using Austria as a counter- 
poise to Germany. Her historic friendship for Poland, her 
recent adherence to England in Turkish affairs, her direct 
interest in seeing Austria strong,—everything is forgotten 
in the hope of a grand revenge. This approach to Russia is a 
standing threat to Germany, and the true cause of German 
anxiety and sensitiveness ; but France is not content with pur- 
suing one grand object. Apparently out of sheer irritability, she 
is snapping at all around. The English can do nothing right. 
They are offensive in Egypt, treacherous in China, barbarians 
in Hayti. Because Ireland is troublesome, Frenchmen are 
loving Ireland. We literally want nothing of France; most 
of us think she is entitled to Alsace-Lorraine, or at least 
entitled to demand a plébiscite there, and a good many among 
us would rather she possessed herself of Morocco than not; 
but wherever the French Government can give the British 
Government a sharp pin-prick, it gives it. We cannot 
move in Egypt without direct opposition, aggravated by 
torrents of abuse ; if we try to make the wretched Negroes of 
Hayti adhere to their agreements, we are denounced as savages ; 
if a salute is not fired in a French port, it is due to the 
infamous discourtesy of the English, and the German leanings 
of their Queen. If we may believe the journals of Paris, 
France would delight in the humiliation, or suffering, or even 
extinction of England. A very few years ago, the daily 
provocations given by the French would have produced a 
panic, and even now there are grave men who doubt if France 
is wholly disinclined to a war with England, with Egypt as the 
battle-field. The Italians are almost as frequently affronted, 
though with more reason, as the Tripartite Treaty is more or 
less a menace to France; but still, with such persistence that 
the great French party in Italy is temporarily dead, and all 
hold over her policy has been lost to Paris. Italy believes that 
France would willingly break her up. As to the Pope, he has 


been treated not only in French clerical affeive, tout ina, 
Pekin affair, as a deadly enemy, and with such Sheena - 
that he feels the French threats more than much more nae 
blows. Even Spain does not escape. The interests of the t 
countries in Morocco are, it is true, not reconcilable: but the 
French statesmen accentuate the points of difference u ti 
there is grave doubt in Spain whether they are not seckin 
grounds of quarrel, or even dreaming of compensations t 
be obtained across the Pyrenees. That seems nonse : 
to Englishmen; but there has never been a great eae 
of France who, checked to the North and East, has son 
glanced southward, and the last French invasion of Spain Ww 
ordered by a feebly Conservative Administration. Spain ie in 
as much danger from France as Italy, and there is not an 
Italian who does not know that if France had the power, she 
would take Piedmont and Sardinia, and replace the Por in 
his full sovereignty at Rome. “ 

It is easy to say that the true explanation of all this rest. 
lessness is the secret anger of the French at their inability to 
fight the Germans; but the explanation is insufficient. The 
French are not a childish people in foreign politics, but a keen 
selfish, and quick-witted people, who know, as they are showing 
in the Russian case, how to conceal their predispositions when 
it is expedient. They do not love Russia, we may be sure: 
but as they want help from Russia, they are all to a man 
playing the part of her devoted friends and allies. Why, then 
are they offending and impeding everybody else? We can 
only believe that it is from an uncontrollable desire for self. 
assertion, a wish to feel that they are still important, an inten- 
tion to take the first opportunity of convincing the world that 
their claim to be the great military people is still a real 
one. The directing classes of France have shown this 
disposition at intervals all through her history, some- 
times when her people were ardently desiring peace; 
and we believe that the impulse suppressed by the events 
of 1870 has, with the restoration of her strength, revived 
in all its force. They are fretting at their position until 
they would delight in a struggle with any Power if they 
only saw a fair chance of triumph. Whether this temper 
will in the end display itself in action, depends first upon cir- 
cumstances, for the French are not reckless, and next upon 
the power of the leading classes to act before the peasantry 
interfere ; but the continued quiescence of France is by no 
means assured. A war with England would mean a maritime 
war, and France doubts herself at sea; but a triumph over 
England would delight France in her present mood, and were 
England engaged, as she might be with Russia, we should expect 
to see Egypt become a battle-ground. France would avoid a 
great naval battle, and strike at our Colonies and our commerce. 
Italy is safe, we suppose, under the shield of the Tripartite 
Alliance ; but Belgium is not, nor Spain, and with Spain a 
cause of quarrel could be created in a week. Spain would 
either fight for Morocco, or approach as near to fighting as 
was safe; and France has a “ question” with Morocco about 
frontiers which can never end. Some of the present disposi- 
tion to hector may be attributable to the nervous irritability 
of journalists, or to the restlessness of the Army ; but it is by 
no means certain that it will all exhale in words, It is 
impossible to deny that the French Republic abroad, 
as well as at home, has been a disappointment to its 
friends, among whom we may reckon ourselves, or that 
Europe has reason for watching the intentions as well 
as the temper of France. She has always been the 
disturbing Power in Europe, and seems just now inclined to 
play her old réle of universal provocation in a way which, 
though it may be partly explained by her relation to Germany, 
is not justified by it. Lord Randolph Churchill says there 
is nothing to fear anywhere, if only we will be sensible 
about Bulgaria; but there is ample reason in the temper of 
France for keeping our powder dry. A war with France 
would be a frightful calamity ; but there is one thing which 
would be worse, and that is to be so unready that France 
should believe we would never go to war. 





SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN’S LETTER. 


TR GEORGE TREVELYAN is not very easy to please. 
He is not pleased with anything that is not done by the 
Liberal Party, and he is not pleased with anything that is done 
by the existing Liberal Party. We presume that he hardly 
looks upon the state of Ireland under Lord Spencer and him- 
self with satisfaction, though we quite agree that Lord Spencer 





and he did much to improve it, and that we have every reason 
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: be grateful to both of them for their very ill-requited | we have no sympathy at all with his political fastidiousness, 
to be gra which seems to us moral laxity. If, as we rather suppose, he 


ply sensible as Sir George Trevelyan certainly 
was of the unsatisfactory condition of Ireland under his 
administration, he regards it evidently as a provisional 
jeau idéal compared with any condition of Ireland that 
has existed since, or any of which there appears to be 
rospect. Sir George Trevelyan says, in the letter pub- 
For on Friday, that Lord Spencer’s administration drew a 
‘cael distinction between politics and crime, and that the 
reason it did not suppress the National League was that the 
National League was a political undertaking, and that Lord 
Spencer’s administration was absolutely determined not to 
meddle with political freedom at all, but only with crime, and 
only with the right of political meeting when it was deemed 
inevitable that a breach of the peace would result from such 
meeting. Well, we applaud heartily that general principle, 
though it must be remembered that Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment suppressed the Land League, as inextricably mixed up with 
resistance to the law ; and we do not doubt that any Association 
which should be as closely identified with illegal proceedings 
as either the Land League then, or the National League now, 
might be suppressed without any interference with strictly 
political agitation. Sir George Trevelyan maintains that the 
power given in the new Bill to proclaim any Association 
which should be found tampering with the law, as illegal in the 
district in which it has so tampered with the law, will be used 
really to suppress free discussion, and to shut the mouths of 
the political foes of the Government. But he assumes this, 
amd does not prove it. Indeed, he assumes a great deal more. 
He assumes that the Orangemen will not be interfered with, 
whatever they do, because the House of Lords would imme- 
diately vote an address to the Crown in their favour ; and this, 
under the provisions of this Bill, would have the effect of sus- 
pending the proclamation of an Orange Association as illegal. 
Yet Sir George Trevelyan evidently expects that, on the other 
hand, Nationalist Associations, however strictly legal they may 
be, will not be protected by an address from either House 
of the present Parliament, and will therefore be liable to be 
suppressed on the ipse dixit of the Lord-Lieutenant that 
they are acting illegally. Now, in our opinion, Sir George 
Trevelyan ought not to take credit for leaving the National 
League entirely uninterfered with during Lord Spencer’s 
administration. The local tribunals established by com- 
mittees of that National League, were, we believe, hard at 
work before the resignation of the Government in 1885, and 
we can imagine nothing that has ministered more to the present 
confusion in Ireland than the acquiescence of the Government 
in the assumption of power by those tribunals to dictate to 
Irish subjects, in contravention of the law of the land. We 
have no more wish to interfere with strictly political Asso- 
ciations than Sir George Trevelyan, and we can assure 
him that if the Government should attempt to put down poli- 
tical meetings called for the purposes of legitimate agitation, 
we should join heartily in the condemnation of any such 
attempt. But we do not believe that any such attempt will 
be made, Mr. Balfour is Secretary for Ireland, and not Colonel 
King-Harman, whose appointment as Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary (which we regret, as tending to connect the Govern- 
ment needlessly with the Orangemen) is one of the smallest 
possible importance, and exceedingly unlikely to affect in any 
way the general policy of the Government. In the House of 
Commons it has been expressly denied that any Associa- 
tion will be interfered with except for distinctly illegal 
practices, and then only in the district in which these 
illegal practices have been adopted. And it is high time 
that in all districts in which the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
for instance, has been adopted by the National League, 
the National League should be suppressed. In districts 
where that policy has been adopted, the National League 
is backing a policy of the most dishonourable intimidation, 
and it is childish to talk of restoring the authority of the law, 
while a great Association is allowed to press on all its members 
80 gross a violation of the law as this. In Lord Spencer's 
time, the “Plan of Campaign” had not been thought of, 
though informal tribunals, entirely illegal and affecting to 
administer a law of their own inconsistent with the law of the 
land, had, we believe, already come into existence, and should 
have been, we think, suppressed by Lord Spencer’s Government. 
But does Sir George Trevelyan really mean to say that, supposing 
the “ Plan of Campaign” to have been invented and promul- 
gated before the expiration of the Orimes Act, he would not 
have ‘used the provisions of that Act for the purpose of 
putting down the National League in all districts in which it 
had adopted the “ Plan of Campaign?” If he does mean this, 
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does not mean this, then we think he should admit the right 
and necessity of empowering the Government to suppress the 
National League in all districts in which it has identified itself 
with so flagrant and mischievous an infraction of public law 
and moral right. 

Sir George Trevelyan asserts that Mr. Holmes (the present 
Attorney-General) and Colonel King-Harman took a prominent 
part in defending the Orangemen for some prohibited Ulster 
demonstration from which there resulted the loss of one life; 
and if Sir George Trevelyan is right, we should condemn Mr. 
Holmes’s and Colonel King-Harman’s action in that matter as 
earnestly as he does. But he forgets, we think, that cir- 
cumstances have a great deal to do with impressing the sense 
of responsibility. Mr. Holmes and Colonel King-Harman had 
no official position when the demonstration in question 
occurred ; and if we are not mistaken, there have been cases 
in which most thoroughly trustworthy administrators of the 
law,—like the late Lord O’Hagan, for example,—took up, 
before they were weighted with official responsibility, very warm 
and partisan views of the action of their party at a time 
when that party was anything but scrupulous. Our guarantee 
for the impartiality of the Irish Administration is the character 
of the Irish Secretary, Mr. Balfour, and of the Government in 
general, including as it does Mr. Goschen. Does Sir George 
Trevelyan really think that Lord Hartington and the Liberal 
Unionists are going to allow the suppression of the right of free 
discussion in Ireland, even if Lord Salisbury’s Government were 
foolish enough to propose it? We think that he might have 
a little more confidence in his own allies,—nay, in a set of 
statesmen who even now, we suppose, represent his views almost 
as well as the Gladstonians who go beyond him. But Sir 
George Trevelyan is so little content with any party at the pre- 
sent moment, that he seems to us to be doing his best to shake 
the confidence of the public in both parties alike. We sincerely- 
believe that the Government will use the new Orimes Bill,. 
when it becomes an Act, with the utmost discretion and 
moderation,—not to shut the mouths of opponents, however 
bitter, but to prevent such shameless infractions of the law as 
we have recently had wherever the “ Plan of Campaign” has. 
been adopted, and wherever private tribunals have reversed 
the action of the Courts of Law, and have decreed a moral 
excommunication of all who respect and obey the law. 





THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF CONSERVATISM. 


E print in another column a letter from a correspondent 
who seems to find a difference in kind between the 
nature of the political advance made respectively by the Con- 
servative and by the Liberal Parties. To him, it seems that the 
Conservatives move forward by leaps and bounds, but the 
Liberals by a process, as it were, of growth, and “heralded by 
the advanced guard of an educating Liberal minority.” In 
fact, he regards the Liberal advance as regular and consistent, 
the Conservative as spasmodic and eccentric. We doubt 
whether he is right. We think he does not see clearly enough 
the change that has come over the Conservative Party since 
the granting of the household suffrage. No doubt the Con- 
servative rank and file do not always themselves realise the- 
change quite clearly, and some few of them may even in their 
more enthusiastic moments fancy that they are still the 
legitimate descendants of Lord Eldon. Yet, in fact, the Con- 
servative Party is now in essence just as much a popular party 
as the Liberal. True, it keeps more of the trappings of privi- 
lege about it, and is a little slower than its rival ; but directly 
any strain is put upon it, it moves not in the direction of privi- 
lege and reaction, but in the direction of the popular will. 
Lord Randolph Churchill sees this, and expressed it clearly 
enough in his last speech, when, in effect, he talked of Lord 
Eldon and the Duke of Wellington as the representatives of 
a bygone Toryism. We wonder that it did not occur to our 
correspondent that Lord Randolph Churchill and his immediate 
followers are doing for their party exactly what he thinks is 
only done in the Liberal Party,—educating it by the action of 
@ minority. 

If the instances of the forward movement in the Conserva- 
tive Party which we gave last. week are looked at closely, we 
do not think that it can be said that they are mere strategic 
advances in order to seize Liberal posts of vantage. We believe 
that they are dictated, in truth, by the rank and file of the 
Conservative Party. The voters who constituted the mass: of 
the Conservative Party—and they are a very great mase—have 
distinct notions of construction. They are by no means for 
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doing nothing. They wish, of course, in the first place, to 
preserve intact the general scheme of society and the sanctity 
of individual property and liberty. But to preserve the 
fabric, they know that repairs are necessary, and they 
therefore want to make the repairs in their own way. 
And more than this, they want to make actual reforms 
and improvements. The Tory Party of to-day is anxious to 
be a great instrument for remedial work in every walk of 
life. No Tory Member dare think of getting up and saying 
that we want nothing new, and that as long as we let well 
alone, the country will be safe. Instead, he always insists on 
the necessity of reform and remedy, and, as a matter of course, 
puts before his constituents a whole scheme for improving the 
commonweal. But he does not do this merely to catch a few 
votes from the other side. He does it because it is expected 
of him by the greater part of his supporters. It is not merely 
to dish the Liberals that Lord Salisbury has set about making 
a complete revolution in the tenure of landed property in this 
country. Rather he does it because hundreds of thousands of 
‘Conservative voters are as interested in and anxious for such 
‘measures as are the members of the Free-Land League. The 
squires, the farmers, and the small tradesmen—indeed, every 
class in the country—are genuinely alive to the practical 
advantages of the measure, although it may deal a death-blow 
to the landed aristocracy. If the present system is defended, it 
is purely on grounds of expediency. So, again, with the Tithe 
‘Bill, which, perhaps, will turn out to be injurious to both 
the clergy and the landlords, but very convenient and 
beneficial to the farmers. This measure is intended not to 
cut out the Liberals, for the Liberal Party has never been con- 
cerned with a measure affecting these three completely Tory 
classes. It is simply a measure of a most Radical kind which 
has grown out of the very heart of the Tory Party, at the 
bidding of the new forces that are now beginning to exercise 
over it a paramount control. 

No doubt there are many observers, especially those of 
that temperament which delights to do what Burke said 
was impossible—to affirm things absolutely on moral or 
political questions—who will regard this tendency in the 
‘Conservative Party with alarm. They will argue,—‘ Let us 
‘have a real Conservative Party and a real Party of 
Progress, and then we shall know what to depend on; 
while, as it is, we are never sure which way either party will 
go.’ Of course, there is a good deal at first sight to be said 
for such a notion. In times of great political crisis, a long- 
established and consolidated Party of Conservatism is perhaps 
better than a party of resistance formed for the emergency, 
-out of what were not previously homogeneous elements. 
Still, we believe that, on the whole, it is better that both great 
parties should contain elements of progress, and, as far as 
possible, of conservatism. Unless they do, there is always the 
danger that the line of division may be the line of class, and 
that now means of wealth. This has never happened yet in 
English history. We trust sincerely that it never may happen ; 
but we cannot help feeling that it might come, had we a purely 
Conservative Party contrasted with a Party of Progress. The 
example of America shows us that, under healthy conditions, 
the tendency is certainly in favour of parties having a cross 
division in society. In France, how often what has gone ill 
can be traced to a reverse condition! What has lately been of 
best omen for the Republic has been its power to do away to 
some extent with the notion that the classes must be anti- 
Republican. No Liberal in England ought to feel anything 
but pleasure in finding that the notion of Reform has entered 
the Conservative Party and made it also a popular party, and 
that is what has happened. 





THE PAPACY AND ITALY. 


T is never easy for Englishmen to understand why the 
Pope likes or dislikes this or that, and just now Leo 
XIII. seems to be puzzling them more than usual, Their 
feeling is that he is discontented just when he ought to be 
contented ; that at the very time when he seems to be getting 
all he wants in all manner of unexpected ways and places, 
he sets his head on a thing that he is never likely to get,—in 
short, that he is unreasonable, and rather grasping, and does 
not know when he is well off. Here is the spiritual authority 
of the Papacy marvellously revived, and the most powerful 
Sovereign and the ablest statesman in Europe doing all they 
can to please him in his spiritual capacity; yet instead of pro- 
claiming urbi et orbi his satisfaction with things in general, 





he is brooding over his self-made quarrel with the Italian 





Government, and risking all that he has gained in order to 
get back a little fragment of his temporal power. 

Some of the very critics who are most shocked by thig 
revelation of Papal inconsistency are not at all surprised 
when the Anglican clergy decline to listen to well-meant 
assurances that if they would only consent to be dis. 
established, they would have far more influence over the souls 
of the nation. On the contrary, they think the clergy quite 
in the right. They reckon up the many losses which Dig. 
establishment would bring with it, and they decline to admit 
that these would be compensated by a gain which may equally 
be realised if the Church remains established, and might not 
be realised if she were disestablished. The Pope might argue 
with just as good reason that had he been left in peaceful 
possession of Rome, he might all the same have enjoyed the 
increase of consideration that has lately come to him, and have 
been free from many inconveniences to which he now has to 
submit. A man who esteems himself robbed, may find con- 
solation in the affection of his friends ; but if he sees a chance 
of recovering his goods, he will not let this stand in the way, 
Moreover, the Pope has very much more reason to regret the 
loss of his temporal power than the Church of England 
would have to regret Disestablishment. For a thousand 
years and more, the possession of Rome has been the 
sign and symbol of his authority over the souls of men, 
During the greater part of that time, it has been far more than 
asymbol ; it has been the indispensable condition under which 
that authority has been exercised. Had the Pope been other 
than a Sovereign in the Middle Ages, or in the wars of religion, 
or in the wars of the balance of power, the Papal system must 
have ceased to exist. No nation would have obeyed a Pope who 
was the subject of another, and possibly a hostile Power. The 
whole Papal system has been founded upon this tradition, and 
men do not lightly break with such a past. 

As yet, moreover, the Law of Guarantees has not been sub- 
jected to any strain. It exists only on paper; it generates no 
friction because it has never got to work. It is by no means 
easy to say how it would stand the test which would be 
applied to it if Italy were engaged in a great war. But apart 
from this, Rome under a secular ruler is, and must be, a 
very different place from Rome under an ecclesiastical ruler. 
We are accustomed to apply the term “ ecclesiastical ruler ” to 
a spiritual person who has no coercive jurisdiction except such 
as the temporal ruler thinks fit to entrust to him. But in 
Papal Rome the ecclesiastical ruler had full coercive juris- 
diction,—that is, he had unlimited means of enforcing spiritual 
commands by temporal sanctions. Englishmen ought to have 
some fellow-feeling with the Popes in this particular, because 
an increasing number of them wish to see the same thing done 
in England. Wherever men wish to legislate against sins, as 
distinct from crimes,—wherever they wish to prevent people 
from doing things which are hurtful to themselves, as distinct 
from things which are hurtful to others, they wish to set up a 
system which is virtually that of the Popes while they were 
temporal Sovereigns. To many good Catholics, it seems an 
incredible and unnatural thing that the Pope should be 
styled a Sovereign, as he is by the Law of Guarantees, and yet 
should have no power to remove an obscene photograph from a 
shop-window, or a blasphemous placard from a wall. Probably 
the Pope himself is not pleased with such a state of things; 
and yet, short of a restoration, within however limited an area, 
of his temporal power, there is no way out of it. Again, the 
Pope is in the position of a Sovereign governing an enormous 
number of subjects ; and to do this satisfactorily he needs a large 
and complex organisation. In the course of centuries, Rome 
had become a huge Government office, The departments by 
which the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church are, under 
various names, administered, had their local habitation in 
Rome. The Pope was surrounded by an array of officials, each 
taking his orders from himself, and each transmitting them to 
subordinates all over the world. Since 1870, this machinery 
is either set up elsewhere than at Rome, or does not exist at 
all, or is only now beginning to revive from the collapse to 
which it has been subjected by the action of the State. The 
suppression of the religious orders in Italy, for instance, has 
been attended by immense practical inconvenience. 

These are but samples of the considerations which must 
occur to the Pope whenever he contemplates acquiescence in 
the existing order of things in Italy ; but they are enough to 
make him hesitate before he takes a step which can never be 
recalled. ‘Is it impossible,’ he may well ask himself, ‘that I or 
my successors may once more wield some fraction of the 
authority which belonged to the Popes for so many centuries ? 
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have pooved to Germany that I am better as a friend than 

an enemy, and she has repealed the May Laws; may I not 
\ » the same thing to Italy, with the result that she will 
back to me some fragment of the territory that was once 
eine? A part of Rome—the Leonine City—and a strip of 

ound which would give me access to the sea, this would be 
all I should insist on; and how little this would be for a great 
nation to part with, when the result would be to conciliate the 
grandest figure in Italy P ; 

There are reasons enough why moderate men on both sides 
should wish to establish at the least a modus vivendi between 
the Pope and Italy ; and if only moderate men had to be dealt 
with, a solution might conceivably be found in this direction. 
Men being as they are, however, there seems but little chance 
that it will even be looked for. Perhaps it is put forward on 
the Papal side rather as a challenge to the Italian Government 
to suggest some alternative scheme, That this alternative is 
not likely to be found in a simple acceptance by the Pope of 
the Law of Guarantees, is obvious enough. To do this after 
holding out for sixteen years, would be tantamount to a com- 
plete surrender,—a surrender which would at once suggest to 
the anti-Papal party that if Italy had offered less, her terms 
would equally have been accepted. Some, indeed, of the 
inconveniences which have followed the loss of the temporal 
sovereignty would not be remedied by anything short 
of its restoration; but there are others which might be 
removed by an arrangement of a different kind. The essential 
weakness of the Law of Guarantees is that it is a statute of 
the Italian Parliament, and that the Legislature which makes 
a law can also unmake it. This is a weakness of which the 
Italian Government must be quite as conscious as the Pope. 
The moment that the Pope had accepted the law in its present 
form, an agitation for its repeal would set in, and some time or 
other would probably be successful. Orif the common-sense of 
the Italian people prevented this consequence, the propriety of 
repealing the law would be a standing subject of embittered 
controversy which would make the position of the Pope almost 
intolerable, and that of the Italian Government exceedingly 
difficult. But if the position of the Pope could be made the 
subject of a European treaty, and the Law of Guarantees 
could become merely the domestic statute by which Italy 
gave effect to her part in the negotiation, the question 
would be lifted into a higher sphere, and the Italian Govern- 
ment would have the support of reasonable men of all parties 
in declining so much as to discuss it. Whether Italy cares 
enough for a reconciliation with the Pope to accept such a sug- 
gestion as this, and whether the Great Powers care enough 
about the satisfaction of their Catholic subjects to follow out 
such a suggestion if made, are matters on which it is difficult 
to form an opinion ; but if both these conditions were realised, 
we do not think that the Pope would refuse to listen to the 
arrangement. 





FOUR PER CENT. 


MID all the doubts as to the revival of trade, doubts 
which would be unreasonable but that special branches 
of commerce are still exceedingly depressed, one fact remains 
certain, and that is a rapid accumulation of capital in this 
country. Nothing else will account for the steady rise in price 
of all solid securities, and especially of all those which are 
acceptable to trustees. Consols, of which the supply is now 
altogether too small for investors’ wants, are creeping up rapidly 
to 103, and would go higher, but for the latent fear that if they 
did, the Treasury would seize the occasion to effect a conversion 
injurious to investors’ interests. The debentures of the great 
railways have risen until they hardly yield more than Consols ; 
the great cities are all borrowing at 34 per cent. ; and Colonial 
Bonds can hardly be purchased to yield a clear 4. Indeed, 
the larger Colonies, if they would only make their loans irre- 
deemable for thirty years, could, we believe, borrow at 34 
or less, investors now seeking only a secure 3 per cent. clear 
of the heavy Income-tax. There is, in fact, no solid reason 
whatever why Victoria should pay more than Liverpool or 
Birmingham, Just look at this short list of first-class 
securities :— 


Consols .., Ae with .. =102§ 


India Three-and-a-Half per Cents. ... rer --. 100g 
Metropolitan Board of Works Three-and-a-Half per 
Cents. ... aie a ee ae sas we Ae 
Canadian Four per Cents. ace cia ns we» =1074 
Cape Four per Cents. ... mae ae exe ww. 1023 
New South Wales Four per Cents... ee .- 109 
South Australia Four per Cents. aha eee . 104 


Victoria Four per Cents, aed ig oe «ss 106 
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Western Australia Four per Cents. .., acy w. §=1043 
Caledonian Debenture Four per Cents. aia <a; ae 


Great Northern Debenture Four per Cents. ... ee 120 
Great Western Four per Cents. ai as ose 121 
Midland Debenture Four per Cents. ... 7a -e 120% 
South-Eastern Five per Cents. is eae woe ©6143 
Liverpool Corporation Three-and-a-Half per Cents. 103} 
Birmingham Three-and-a-Half per Cents... ws §=1034 

There are some inexplicable oddities in that list; but, takem 

altogether, it means what we have said,—that men are learning 

to be content with a certain 3 per cent. clear of Income-tax. 

There is but one solid stock in the market which does not 

share in the general rise, and for that there is an intelligible 

reason. Four per Cent. Enfaced Rupee Paper was on Friday 
selling at 683, which is absurdly below its comparative value. 

This stock is secured exactly like the Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 

India Bonds, which are selling above par, and even at the present. 

price of silver, it yields 43, or ? per cent. more than its. 

rival. Moreover, even if silver, now quoted at 45d., sunk to 
36d. an ounce, an extreme and even preposterous suggestion, the 
stock would still yield £3 8s. per cent., or more than Metropolitan 

Board of Works Bonds at their present price. So deeply rooted, 

however, is the dislike to receive fluctuating dividends, and so 

incurable the distrust in the value of silver, that the steady 
rush for “safe” investments is in this market nearly unfelt. 
Will this rush last ? We fear we can give “ timid investors ” 

—that is, investors who are putting away money they intend to 
keep—very little hope. Short of an immense creation of 
Consols caused by a great war, or a great operation in 
Irish land-purchase, we see nothing whatever to depreciate 
the value of solid securities. This generation will hardly lose 
its new-born dread of mortgages either on land or houses, and 
certainly will not purchase land merely for investment. The 
price of corn may rise, but it is needful also to await the end 
of the present mania for limiting landlords’ rights and 
abolishing landlords’ claims to the benefit of the laws. A 
Continental war, if it comes, will only increase the desire for 
home and Colonial securities ; while the prosperity of trade, if 
it arrives, will only swell by millions the sum which sooner 
or later must be invested in them. The upward tendency 
has lasted through the war scare, and appears to be wholly 
unaffected by the high interest obtainable on the bonds of 
unsafe countries like Spain, Greece, China, Roumania, and the 
South American Republics. These latter are, in fact, purchased 
by entirely different men. The disproportion between the 
amount of saved money requiring investment, and the amount 
of safe stock transferable at short notice, increases every month ; 
and so, unless we are greatly mistaken, does the timidity of 
the kind of investor who never speculates. He will look at. 
nothing now, as the example of the Rupee loans shows, which 
is not as regular and as safe as Consols; and as his timidity 
arises from increased, though still partial knowledge, it is 
never likely to be removed. Even a burst of wild speculation, 
which is always possible, and has been for some time overdue, 
will not catch this class; and short of some great national 
calamity, we can hardly conceive of anything that will. Its 
members will not leave off toiling or hoarding, their toil or 
their penuriousness must accumulate money, and that money 
will be put away safely, even if it only produces 2 per 
cent. We thought, a few years since, that the volume of 
capital would flow towards Colonial enterprise, which is, 
of course, limitless; but the Land Banks and so on have not 
secured full confidence, and the Indian and Australian Banks 
feed their local enterprises with money borrowed here at 4 per 
cent. We should say the hope for the timid investor never 
stood more low, and believe that the prospects of those who 
save, of escaping work and living on dividends, are worse than 
at any time within this century. They could get 5 per cent. 
in 1860 where they can only get 4 now, and will very soon 
only get 34; and the difference, about which nobody writes, 
means an addition of at least one-fourth to the years spent in 
work, The world loses nothing, of course, or rather gains ; 
but the class which has hitherto been the most comfortable in 
the community finds its comfort decreasing with the rolling 
years, and will, if we are right, find it decrease still more. 








THE ART OF “ DEMONSTRATING.” 
T is curious how difficult it is to think of any good way of 
“ demonstrating” public opinion. The world has always 
been wanting to find means of doing it, wishing greatly to bring 
its views to bear suddenly avd dramatically upon its rulers ; but 
it has devised nothing which is even imperfectly satisfactory. 
In Asia, three methods have from the earliest periods been 
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adopted ; but though they are all ingenious, no one of them is 
imitable among a European population. The oldest probably 
is to mob the ruler in a respectful way. A vast crowd appears 
before the Sovereign or satrap on his day of audience, tears its 
clothes, casts ashes on its head, and cries aloud as one man for 
mercy or justice, specifying afterwards the particular cause of 
its great grief. The Sovereign, who even when bad is usually 
conscious of some responsibility to God, as a rule listens 
patiently, and unless his own interests are directly affected, 
grants the prayer of the petitioners, more especially if they 
are only asking for a life or two. To execute somebody in a 
public way, and thereby at once to strike terror and con- 
ciliate the populace, is an exercise of power which, to men 
who are at once intensely wilful and desirous of producing 
great effects, is exceedingly pleasant. When Constantinople 
was in its glory, a request for the head of the Grand Vizier 
properly made by a great crowd was very rarely refused. A 
city in petition in Asia usually obtains its petition; and this 
method of demonstrating might deserve praise, but that it is 
seldom or never applicable to a whole country, and that it 
is of little use if the Sovereign or his satrap is less than 
absolute. It would not move a Home Secretary much more than 
a deputation. Next, there is the expedient of quitting the city, 
and camping outside for a time, which is highly impressive and 
dramatic. One of the Muscovite Grand Dukes was, if we 
remember aright, replaced in that way on his throne by the 
people of Tver, his rival, momentarily successful, being over- 
awed by the silence which suddenly fell around his throne. The 
deserted city, yesterday so full of life, strikes awe by its desolate- 
ness, and the ruler, besides feeling boycotted, is put to exceeding 
inconvenience. The demonstration, of course, cannot be mistaken, 
and, moreover, must be sincere, decent Asiatics liking a “ camp- 
out” quite as little as decent Londoners would. They are not, it 
is true, afraid of the East wind, or likely to be wetted through ; 
but they cannot cook, they get water with much difficulty, they 
are exposed to the mid-day sun, and they dislike exceedingly 
the contaminations inseparable from a camped-out crowd. The 
method, however, would in serious emergencies be admirable 
but for one defect. If the ruler is a patient man, he sits still, 
and nothing comes of the demonstration. The people must 
return to their dwellings by-and-by, and when they return, 
they are just where they were, except perhaps a little 
crestfallen. Finally, there is fire-raising. In Constantinople, 
or Teheran, or, we believe, Pekin, when oppression or neg- 
lect becomes unbearable, fires begin. A dozen buildings 
are burned every night, the circle of fire closing in on the 
palace, until the Sovereign is at last aroused, and the grievance, 
whatever it be, is, if removable, removed. This is a very striking 
method, and has been known to succeed perfectly ; but it has the 
drawback of a certain vagueness. Nobody knows exactly why 
the fires are kindled, or what will put them out, and unless the 
dismissal of a Vizier stops them, or the hanging of a few bakers, 
there is no reason why they should ever stop. Still, an Oriental 
Sovereign who honestly wants to know what is “up” in his 
capital when the fires begin, usually has the means of knowing; 
and as the fires imply revolt in the immediate future, he often 
thinks it wise to be instructed, and to obey the public wish. 


In Europe, where nobody would abandon his house on any 
consideration, and where fire-raising is a serious offence against 
the people as well as their rulers, and might produce a resort to 
Lynch-law, the means of demonstrating have become unhappily 
limited. A strike against taxes is very difficult, owing to modern 
finance, and, as a warning, is at once too little dramatic and too 
slow. It requires, too, an organisation which is seldom efficient, 
and the recalcitrants not seeing each other, are apt to get out of 
heart. Although, therefore, recourse to this method is often 
threatened, it is never practised except in religious quarrels, and 
in them must be classed rather as resistance to the law than 
as demonstration. Quakers demonstrated in this way against 
Church-rates, and Welsh farmers against tithe ; but it is difficult 
to strike against taxes on tobacco. You have to go without, 
which is a martyrdom without spectators. Rioting, once so 
popular, has become, with the modern orderliness and the modern 
police, too dangerous ; while mobbing, once so common, offends 
opinion as much as it expresses it. Mr. Gladstone was mobbed 
in Harley Street a few years ago, but the demonstration was not 
considered at the time asuccessful one, and had noresult whatever. 
Politicians, therefore, leaders of new movements, and popular 
agitators, have fallen back on a device as old as history,—the 
summoning of the people to declare their will by noise. If 


TTL. 
the people obey the summons in great numbers, and are 
evidently enthusiastic, and declare their will with sufficient 
distinctness, this method has many recommendations, [t 
shows that great numbers are considerably interested, it declares 
their will very definitely, and there is in it a vague and orderly, 
yet intelligible menace, which, more especially in lands 
governed by the ballot-box, affects the imagination. It hag 
however, when the crisis is interesting, a good many palpable 
drawbacks, It is extremely difficult to make the extent of the 
demonstration quite certain. If it is held in the country, 
it is not sufficiently seen; and if it is held in a city, the 
citizens object to the suspension of traffic caused by in. 
terminable processions. There must, too, be at least a 
pretence of listening to speeches, and a ceremonial which 
shall be held to mean acceptance of the resolutions, and which 
cannot be performed with sufficient decorum while the crowd 
is in motion. It is necessary, therefore, to assemble it; and it is 
a curious fact that to count a vast crowd not under discipline, 
seems to be beyond the capacity of man. It ought not to be 
difficult if the fluidity or density of the crowd is carefully observed, 
and the space it covers is measured; but it is scarcely if ever done, 
The reporters often try to be accurate, and some of them are men 
of great experience, but their estimates nevertheless differ to a 
degree which causes imputations, often unjust, to be thrown on 
their good faith. The truth is, very few men can estimate crowds 
with any precision at all, and unless they are cooped up within 
known limits, or are so jammed that circulation is impossible, 
even scientific attempts at numeration often go wrong. A crowd 
will pack in the most astounding way, three or four hundred 
people standing without danger from crushing in a good-sized 
room; while at the same time, a crowd moderately fluid looks 
dense, yet covers three times the space. The best method of 
estimating demonstrations would be to hold them always in the 
same place, and so leave nothing to be calculated but compara- 
tive density ; but many organisers would resist this scheme, and 
if they gave way, there would be another difficulty to meet. 
How many of the crowd attend to share in the demonstra- 
tion, and how many only to see it? ‘This difficulty could 
be met in a moment by the wearing of a badge, a morsel 
of white rag round the arm being the most effective; but out of 
Ireland this is never done. In Ireland, we believe, though we 
never saw it, every man in a monster meeting has been known 
to wear the green. The managers, we fancy, think the badges 
reduce their apparent triumph too much, and are besides a little 
afraid of the disorder into which a vast crowd, if sure of its own 
numbers, might on occasion break. Still, no demonstration 
will ever be quite effective unless something of the kind is 
arranged; it would cost next to nothing, and it would greatly 
facilitate numeration. We rather wonder, however, that, consider- 
ing the immense importance of numbers in our modern politics, 
and the zeal and organising power of modern Schnadhorsts, much 
more scientific “ demonstrations” are not attempted. Is it really 
impossible, for instance, to obtain a plébiscite throughout the 
Three Kingdoms of those opposed to the Crimes Act? It would 
be vain, we suppose, to ask them to send their names, and a 
census could not be taken; but would it be vain to ask them 
to vote as they do at elections? They have done it for “ pre- 
liminary ballots,” and of late years as a preliminary to great 
strikes. On any occasion on which the interest was very keen, 
we fancy this might be done, and the necessary decency and 
good faith among enumerators might, we should have said, be 
secured. The old machinery of petitions has been discredited 
by abuse, and is, moreover, inconsistent with a very wide 
suffrage; but we fancy it could on occasion be revived, 
and, with honest guardians of the books to be signed, might 
be made very impressive. There is no necessity what- 
ever for confining operations to one day, and in a week a 
grand number of signatures, or still better, of a simple “ Yes” 
or ‘‘No,” might be obtained. No such plan will, however, we 
suppose, be tried; and it is at once curious and instructive to 
observe how, in our modern life, regular voting tends to over- 
come and banish every other method of registering opinion. 
“To vote” in the regular way is to exercise power, and the 
pleasure of so doing draws out the voter as nothing else 
apparently will. Still, it might be possible on some fixed 
day to obtain a plébiscite of value, and there are means of 
making such a plébiscite intensely dramatic. Suppose on Whit- 
Sunday, at 8 p.m., every householder in England opposed to the 
Crimes Bill placed a candle in his window P 
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WANTED,—A SOCRATES. 

ANON MACCOLL, in the interesting lecture on Socrates 
delivered at Leeds, of which the Yorkshire Post completed 
its full report some ten days ago, expresses a strong desire 
for a modern Socrates. “I have often wished of late,” he 
says, “ that we had Socrates back among us to cross-examine 
our political teachers in Parliament, in the Press, and on the 
platform. What havoc he would make of many a fallacy which 
masquerades in the garb of wisdom! How many a sophist would 
be hunted to his last lair and exposed as a charlatan! How 
many & self-styled patriot would be convicted as a mere vulgar 
gelf-seeker! But how would it fare with Socrates himself, if he 
were to come among us here in England, and employ himself 
as he did of old in Athens? Doubtless he would run no risk of 
a compulsory draught of hemlock. That method of silencing 
inconvenient opponents is out of date. I wish I could think 
that the spirit which prescribed the method was also a thing of 
the past. Bat that is a kind of speculation which might lead 

us upon dangerous ground, and so I pass away from it.” 

We hardly agree with the courageous Canon,—who, whatever 
may be his faults, has certainly never shrunk from presenting 
his own convictions, popular or unpopular, to the public with 
the most admirable candour,—that a modern English Socrates, 
if we could hope for one, would be in any great danger of perse- 
cution, whether moral or physical. In the time of Socrates, the 
exposure of men’s ignorant conceit, which was the special task 
of Socrates, was a dangerous one. It took a religious mind like 
his, and a definite and profound belief that God had laid upon 
him the obligation to teach men how ignorant of the very founda- 
tions of human duty they really were, to spur him on to such a 
task, though we cannot help thinking that, constitutionally 
brave as Socrates was, and not only constitutionally brave, but 
full both of the insight of a satirist and of the satirical temper, 
he did not seriously dislike that practice of pricking wind-bags, 
without much reference to the happy moral result of the process, 
to which he so eagerly devoted himself. But if any modern 
Socrates of our own day were to devote himself simply to exposing 
the unreality of our modern thought, as Socrates devoted him- 
self to exposing the unreality of Athenian thought in his own 
time, we do not think that, however many antipathies he might 
excite, he would incur any danger of persecution now. It is no 
more pleasant now than it was in the time of Socrates, for men 
to find themselves looking foolish when they had thought them- 
selyes very wise. But in our large world, it is very easy to 
avoid those in whose presence you feel small. And the modern 
Socrates, though he would probably be carefully avoided by 
those who were most in need of his help, would not be in the 
smallest danger of popular hatred. He would probably live a 
very quiet life, very much avoided by those who do not want 
t» be convinced of their own shallowness, but a life exceedingly 
useful to all who are really in earnest in getting to the bottom 
of their own confusions, and in fathoming the depth of their 
own prejudices and prepossessions. 

But whether a modern Socrates would be in any serious peril, 
or only in peril of neglect, we quite agree that such a man 
would be of the greatest possible value to us, even if he only 
cleared up the minds of the few who are really anxious to have 

their confusions exposed and their sophistries refuted. Perhaps 
there never has been since the day of the actual Socrates, a time 
in which a satirist such as he was, with a moral purpose such 
as his at the root of his satiric impulse, would have been more 
useful. What we know of Socrates is that brilliant men 
like Alcibiades went to him to learn his knack of showing up 
the superficiality of others, but left him when they felt 
that if they stayed under the magic of his influence, they 
would be compelled to-surrender those ambitious and un- 
scrupulous designs by which their worldly imagination had 
been fascinated ; that fathers were so incensed at the rivalry 
in which they found themselves with Socrates for the regard 
and deference of their own sons, that on that account 
alone they held him to be a bad citizen; and, in a word, 
that with Socrates the irony or satire which demolished con- 
ceit, ended, in the case of all who could bear to have their 
conceit humiliated, in inspiring reverence. Now, that is a very 
rare result of the deepest satire. Amongst the great satirists 
of the world, hardly one has succeeded in inspiring this moral 
passion for what is noble and heroic, as Socrates inspired it, 
probably because hardly one did his work of demolition, as 
Socrates did it, under the deep sense of a divine command. And 
the reason why we are so much disposed to echo Mr. MacColl’s 








longing for a modern Socrates, is that we see a great tendeney 
in the democracy of the present day to indulge in exactly the 
same idolatry of constitutional forms and rhetorical plausi- 
bilities which beset the Athenian democracy in the time of 
Socrates, and which he set himself so effectually to chastise. 
One of the charges, for instance, on which the accusation that 
resulted in the condemnation of Socrates to death, was grounded, 
was that Socrates had condemned the choice of the Archons by 
lot, as a mode of choice quite inconsistent with the careful selec- 
tion of such officers. No one, he said, would trust himself on ship- 
board under the care of a pilot selected by lot; though it was’ 
infinitely more important to select a high civil or political officer 
by his fitness for his duties, than to select a mere trustee of men’s 
physical safety in that way. Socrates would have made very light, 
therefore, of our mode of empannelling juries, and would have 
especially condemned it in those cases where it confessedly leads 
to the acquittal of the guilty. For Socrates, though he obeyed 
the laws as laid down by the democracy, was certainly no 
worshipper of democratic or any other formal institutions which 
do not answer the purpose of making men more just and 
upright, and of punishing those who are unjust and crooked in 
their ways. He appears in his defence to have offered no denial 
of this hostile criticism attributed to him on one of the most 
highly prized details of the democratic Constitution of Athens. 


But not only did Socrates depreciate some of the fundamental 
institutions of the democracy; he disputed the notion that’ to 
please the people is the right end of politics. Socrates insists on 
nothing more emphatically than the baseness of flattering the 
people for the sake of obtaining what is called popular favour, and 
what he describes as the power to pervert and to be perverted. 
“When the Athenian people denies anything that you are 
saying,” he says to one of his opponents, “ you go over to its 
opinion,” “for you have not the power to resist the words and 
ideas of the object of your love; and you would probably reply, 
if you were honest, that you must use the same language as the 
object of your love,” for, says Socrates, “ every man is pleased 
when he is spoken to in his own language, and dislikes 
any other.” Now, “the love of the people abides in your 
soul, and is an adversary to me; but I dare say that if we 
consider these matters more thoroughly, you may be convinced 
nevertheless. Please, then, to remember that there are two 
modes of training all things, including body and soul,—in 
the one we treat them with a view to pleasure, and in the 
other with the view to the highest good,” and in case 
their highest good is not pleasant to them,—as it seldom is,— 
then, says Socrates, “we do not indulge but resist them.” “ And 
must we not,” he adds, “have the same end in view in the 
treatment of our city and citizens P Must we not try and make 
them as good as possible? For we have already discovered that 
there is no use in imparting to them any other good, unless the 
minds of those who are to have the good, be gentle and good.” 
Therefore he condemns rhetoric as being a mere specious mode 
of flattering the people and fooling them to the top of their bent, 
instead of applying the medicines which would heal their 
diseases. Rhetoric, he says, and sophistry are the empiric’s 
equivalents for justice and philosophy. They are to the cure of 
the soul what the skill in dressing and beautifying the body, 
and skill in gratifying the palate, are to the art of giving 
health to the body by a hardy gymnastic and a true medicine. 
The former pamper the body, the latter train and strengthen 
it. And so, while justice and philosophy train and strengthen 
the soul of the State, rhetoric and sophistry only gratify 
its most unhealthy desires, and tend to render it in- 
curable instead of curable. ‘To do injustice,” so Socrates 
sums up his most weighty doctrine, “ is more to be avoided than 
to suffer injustice; the reality and not the appearance of virtue 
is to be followed above all things, as well in public as in private 
life. When any one has been wrong in anything, he is to be 
chastised, and the next best thing to a man being jast is that 
he should become just and be chastised and punished; also 
that he should avoid all flattery of himself as well as others, of 
the few as of the many; and rhetoric and any other art should 
be used by him, and all his actions should be done, always with a 
view to justice.” “ When, then,” says Socrates to his democratic 
opponent, “ we have practised virtue together, we will apply our- 
selves to politics, if that seems desirable ; or we will advise about 
whatever else may seem good to us, for we shall be better able to 
judge then. In our present condition we ought not to give our- 
selves airs, for even on the most important subjects we are always 
changing our minds, and what a state of education does that 
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imply?” Surely a very valuable and timely lesson not only for 
400 B.C., but for the nineteenth century A.D., when the wisdom 
of flattering the people that all they ask is necessarily right, and 
that anything which can be described as painful or coercing is 
of the very essence of political iniquity, is not less, perhaps 
even more, in vogue than it was when Socrates looked forward 
to being put to death by the people for not having flattered them, 
but for having told them a number of plain and wholesome 
‘truths. 

Canon MacColl concludes his admirable lecture by quoting 
that noble passage in which Socrates closed his reply after 
he had been condemned :—“ Now it is time to go hence, for me 
to die, for you to live; but which is the better state, God alone 
knows.” Now, no doubt we may assert with some confidence that 
very few of those who heard him can have had any prospect in life 
half as good as his prospect in death,—which has, indeed, been to 
all the world since, a perpetual example of the duty of telling the 
truth to the people, and not flattering them with pleasing and 
plausible professions, with assurances that their most malignant 
acts are excusable, and their most crooked ways are but irregular 
at worst, and sure to become regular if they are left at sufficient 
liberty to do wrong or right as they please. With all our hearts 
we echo Canon MacColl’s wish that we could have a Socrates 
again, and that we could take to him our political souls to 
examine, as he describes Rhadamanthus examining the soul of 
a potentate who had no soundness in him,—being “ crooked with 
falsehood and injustice,” “ because he had lived without truth.” 
We do not think that Socrates would recommend committing 
the destiny of any people to “potentates” such as these, 
whether they represented the “constitutional majority ” of an 
uanhappy race or not. He would say, we think, that to commit 


any people to the care of such men, would be even worse than 


placing over them officers selected by lot,—foolish as he held 
that happy-go-lucky method to be. 





THE FUTURE OF THE SCOTCH LANGUAGE. 
O few poems of any value appear in the Scotch dialect of 
to-day, as distinguished from the Scotch language used 
by Burns, and still more by his predecessors, that two such by 
Mr. R. Louis Stevenson, which are published in the April 


mumber of the Scottish Church, call for some attention, apart 
-altogether from the personality of their author. They are titled 


*¢ A Lowden Sabbath Morn” and “Tile Terrarum.” They are 
written in the stanza, and the more elaborate of the two is not 
quite devoid of the spirit, of “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” “Ille 
Terrarum” must be dismissed in a word; it is a lifelike and, 
truth to tell, not specially fascinating description of a sheltered 
corner in the Pentlands. “A Lowden Sabbath Morn” is an 
attempt to represent an important and typical incident in the 
Scotch country life of to-day,—the careful dressing of individuals 
and families for church, the mustering of the congregation, the 
opening services, the censorious sermon, relieved in the case of 
listeners by a nap or the munching of “ peppermints,” and the 
#Stevensonian conclusion :— 
* Bethankit! what a bonny creed ! 
What mair would ony Christian need P— 
The braw words rumm’le ower his heid, 
Nor steer the sleeper ; 
And in their restin’ graves, the deid 
Sleep aye the deeper.” 
The poem is clever and realistic, and delicately sarcastic,—some- 
how Mr. Stevenson makes Burns’s Saturday-night cottar cut a 
miserable figure on Sunday morning. Here, too, is a Scotch 
kirk-interior, taken by instantaneous photography :— 
‘There’s just a waukrif’ twa or three ; 
Thrawn commentautors sweer to gree, 
Weans glowrin’ at the bumlin’ bee’ 
On windie-glasses, 
Or lads that tak’ a keek a-glee 
At sonsie lasses.” 
But the effect of the whole poem is unsatisfactory. Mr. Steven- 
gon, clever though he is, Scotchman though he is, and—as his 
“Pastoral” in this month’s Longman’s Magazine shows— 
endowed though he is with a quick eye to Scotch character, is 
essentially a cosmopolitan. He looks at Scotch rustics curiously, 
as he would look at originals in the Cevennes or in the Rockies. 
He does not throw his heart into their ecclesiastical life; he 
does not even throw his head into that life, as did Burns. To 
judge from a footnote, he places no little stress upon his précis 
of the Lowden minister’s sermon :— 
‘‘ Wi’ sappy unction, hoo he burkes 
The hopes o’ men that trust in works, 





Expounds the fau’ts o’ ither kirks, 
An’ shows the best o’ them 
No muckle better than mere Turks 
When a’ ’s confess’d o’ them !” 
Compare the dragging languor, the thin sneer of this, with 
the force, the fire, the heartiness, the intellectual sincerity of 
Burns :— 
“ Hear how he clears the points o’ faith, 
Wi’ rattlin’, and wi’ thumpin’ ! 
Now meekly calm, now wild in wrath 
He’s stampin’, and he’s jumpin’ ! 
His lengthen’d chin, his turned-up snout, 
His eldritch squeel an’ gestures, 
O, how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidian plasters !”” 
Then, what a loosely constructed stanza for such a careful artist 
as Mr. Stevenson to produce! What could be feebler than the 
fifth line, “No muckle better than mere Turks,” which, besides, 
makes confusion of the whole, for, as Mr. Stevenson puts it, it 
is not the best of the individual men who trust in works that 
are no better than Turks—which is quite intelligible—but the 
best of certain ecclesiastical communities—which is nonsense! 
Even Mr. Stevenson’s vernacular fails him. As a good Scotch 
word, “sappy” has no meaning whatever as applied to 
“unction ;” and in any case it is redundant. It is invariably 
used of persons, meaning, in the case of a woman, “ plump,” 
and of a man, “ partial to liquor.” 

As readers of “ Kidnapped ” are aware, Mr. Stevenson knows 
the true Scotch language, and the Highland variety of it, better, 
and can use them more skilfully, than most of his contempo- 
raries. How comes it, then, that, trying to write in the Scotch 
dialect of to-day, he looks for all the world like an English 
exquisite masquerading in the Sunday braws of a Scotch 
ploughman? Simply because there is no true Scotch language 
of to-day, because what was the Scotch language even in 
Burns’s time has, thanks mainly to the quickness of Scotch 
boys, and the neck-and-neck competition between Scotch 
teachers that are paid by English results, run to dialect. And 
though some special and exceptionally descriptive Scotch words, 
which have been handed down from generation to generation, or 
appear in the most familiar of Burns’s songs, may still inter- 
lard the Scotchman’s speech of to-day, as they interlard the 
poems of a Scotch scholar like Mr. Stevenson, that dialect is as 
essentially badly pronounced English, as the Perthshire plough- 
man’s Sunday braws are Bond Street fashions spoiled by pro- 
vincial tailoring. Let Mr. Stevenson himself be our witness. 
Here is one of his best—in every sense best—stanzas :— 

“The prentit stanes that mark the deid, 
Wi’ lengthened lip, the sarious read ; 
Syne wag a moraleesin’ heid, 
An’ then an’ there 
Their hirplin’ practice an’ their creed 
Try hard to square.” 

There is but one word in all this that would not have been as 
expressive if either spelt or rendered in English, and that is the 
admirable “ hirplin’’’—so much more expressive than “limping” 
—which ought to be incorporated in the English language, and 
to appear in every English dictionary. Again, here is Mr. 
Stevenson, in some respects both at his best and at his worst :— 

“The guidman follows closs, an’ cleiks 

The sonsie missis.”’ 

“Guidman” is the best and kindliest Scotch. “ Sonsie” is 
nearly as expressive as “hirplin’.” “ Cleik,” as the equivalent 
of “ taking the arm of,” is admirable, too,—though, by-the-way, 
how long ago is it since Scotch ploughmen began to be so polite 
to their wives in broad daylight on Sunday ? “ Closs’’ is merely 
the English “close” mispronounced. But “ missis!” Shade 
of Mrs. Dandie Dinmont, who, as everybody knows, was “ ‘the 
mistress’ in the kitchen and ‘the gudewife’ in the parlour”! 
Has Scotch dialect fallen so low that it is borrowing from the 
Bank-Holiday slang of Hampstead Heath, that it has assimilated 
the Cockney “ missus,” which, in spite of Thackeray’s attempts 
to classicise it in the form reproduced by Mr. Stevenson, we 
still hold at arm’s-length ? Then ring out Scotch school-bells 
to the tune of the Fourth Standard, and let that dialect die. 

The degeneracy of the Scotch language into a dialect the 
darkness of which Mr. Stevenson’s slightly archaic yet mis- 
chievously modern experiments in Burnsian stanza render 
visible, is evidently causing a panic in the North. The leading 
Edinburgh newspaper, in a rather alarmist but well-reasoned 
utterance on this subject, says emphatically :— The condition of 
Scotch literature at the present time is simply deplorable. Itis 
not alone that the language, but that the knowledge of it is 
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dying out, and the literature expressed in it is becoming a sealed 
book except to the initiated.” There is, no doubt, a great deal 
of truth in this. How many Edinburgh girls could tell what a 
« gockernonie” is? How many Edinburgh young men could 
decide off-hand whether “a tapetless, ramfeezled hizzie” is a 
being to be admired or not? How many Edinburgh teachers 
qould be posed if an Inspector of Schools were to ask them to 
give their experiences of “a smytrie o’ wee duddie weans ?” 
But it is much more easy to show how far the decadence of the 
Scotch language has proceeded, than to indicate how it can be 
stopped. It is, indeed, proposed that “the Scotch Universities 
suould take up the question, and should auswer it by founding 
a chair, or at least establishing a few lectureships, for Scotch 
literature.” Such a step would stamp Lowland Scotch asa 
practically dead language, like Gaelic, which is studied mainly 
by Ossianic enthusiasts and by Scotch teachers who have to 
make a living in the Highlands. It may be doubted, too, if any 
good—at least, any permanent good—is done by well-intentioned 
Anglophobes of the type of Emeritus Professor Blackie, who 
still raves, recites, and maddens round the land, singing the 
praises of “ Robbie ”—sometimes, oh, infandum! it is “ Rabbie” 
—Burns. (Did Mr. Blackie, when he called on his friend, Mr. 
Carlyle, in London, slap him on the back, and salute him with, 
“Hoo’s ye’r auld liver the day, Tam?”) Whatever is vital in 
Scotch literature, whatever in the Scotch dialect of to-day is worth 
preserving, can and ought to live in virtue of their merits, and of 
their merits only. As regards literature, are things really so very 
bad as they are painted in the North? Burns, who in his day 
was quite as much of an Angliciser as, teste Lord Neaves, was 
John Knox, so frequently wrote in English, so frequently burst 
the bonds imposed by the dialect and the companionship of 
Siller and Lapraik, to enjoy the company of Pope, and even of 
Shakespeare, that a full half of his works—three-fourths of his 
“Jolly Beggars” and “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” practically 
the whole of “ Scots wha hae,” the finest passages in both his 
lyrical and his didactic verse—belongs to English literature in 
the strictest sense. As for expressive Scotch words and phrases 
—words and phrases, that is to say, for which there are no 
adequate English equivalents, or which express nuances—why 
cannot English writers who admire such repeat them till they 
become part and parcel of the language now common to all 
Englishmen and Scotchmen of School-Board age? “ Flunkey” 
is now to be found in all English dictionaries as an English 
word. Yet it was Carlyle and Thackeray that brought it into 
circulation, Carlyle having taken it from Burns, and Burns pro- 
ibably from Ferguson. Many expressive Scotch adjectives, 
chiefly monosyllables, such as “dour,” “douce,” “fey” (if 
“fey” is originally Scotch), “snell,” “ howff,” “ feckless,” 
“dramly,” “ wimplin’,” and “ hirplin’,” have either been or are 
being acclimatised in England through sheer dint of use. This 
may seem but a limp suggestion to offer by way of curing or 
reducing the evil of which our Scotch friends complain. But 
that is all that can safely be offered. They cannot boycott, much 
less banish, the English language at this time of day, but they 
ean help us to enrich it. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
“THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF CONSERVATISM.” 
[To THe Epitor or Tae “* Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to supplement your article of April 
9th by pointing out what appears to me a significant difference 
between the “forward movement of the Conservative Party,” 
of which you speak, and similar forward movements of the 
Liberal Party? Have not the latter invariably been heralded 
by the advanced guard of an educating Liberal minority, who 
have finally brought the mass of the party up to their line? 
This has been true to some extent even in the case of Home-rule: 
Vivere fortes ante Agamemnona. But the present forward 
movement of the Conservative Party has the air of its prede- 
cessors,—it is a “leap and a bound ” of the whole party, broadly 
speaking, to positions previously occupied by Liberals; as usual, 
there has been no advanced educating Conservative minority. Mr. 
Disraeli, it is true, “educated” his party ; but it would not be fair 
to call him an educating minority, and the name would be equally 
inappropriate to Lord Halsbury ; he has had “ ideas,” we know, 
but they are as new to his own party as they are to us; he 
never “told his love” before. Is it unreasonable to look for this 
advanced minority as a crucial test of sincerity and reality in 
any general party movement ? And, by the way, is it natural 





for the “ glacier movement of politics ” to have “ swept all Con- 
servatives forward, until the whole Conservative Party has 
become Liberal Whig”—and at the same time to have left 
Liberal Whigs where they are—unless, indeed, they be a lateral 
or terminal moraine ?—I an, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, April 11th. J. Massie. 





MALAPROPS AND PORTMANTOLOGISMS. 
(To rue Epitor or Tax “ SpgcTator.’’] 
Srr,—Perhaps you may care to have a few well-authenticated 
specimens of unconscious word-torturing, in addition to the 
exquisite instances cited in your most amusing article of 
April 9th. 

A lady of my acquaintance spoke not long ago of Mat. Morgan 
as a pain-sceneter, meaning, of course, a scene-painter. Such 
portmantologisms were quite common with her. She could 
never remember whether Harrison Ainsworth or Ainsworth 
Harrison was the proper name of the well-known novelist. 
Another lady whom I know very well, pointed out Keble College 
toa friend some weeks back, informing her that it was “not a 
bad specimen of Butterick ” (meaning to say Butterfield). 

I once heard a municipal orator, in a well-known Midland 
watering-place, express his hope that the new water supply 
would be turned on during the then Mayor’s Mariolatry. An 
Alderman of another borough, when some years ago the Japanese 
Ambassadors were féted by the Corporation, so transfigured 
the toast entrusted to him that he proposed the health of 
the Typhoon of Japan. The Mayor of the same borough 
some years before had excused his unpunctuality at a 
missionary meeting, where he arrived ten minutes later thau 
the time fixed for taking the chair, by saying that magis- 
terial duties had detained him, and that he could not be 
amphibious. But perhaps the most systematic evolver of 
malaprops that I have met with is an old soldier, most honour- 
ably rude donatus, tall, straight as a dart, and with a diction 
habitually sesquipedalian. He has been for a long time curator 
of a public educational institution, which shall, of course, be 
nameless. In accordance with the duties of his responsible 
position, it has sometimes fallen to his lot to remind the students 
of forgotten regulations. “Gentlemen,” he cried out on one 
occasion, when a threatening game of leap-frog was going on in 
a somewhat shaky gallery; “why this violent disturbance ?” 
‘“‘ Well,” was the reply, “what business is it of yours?” 
“Gentlemen,” he indignantly responded, displaying his full 
height, “do you not know that I am placed here by the 
Governors of this College to® conserve this building?” At 
another time, the prank was played upon him of being simul- 
taneously summoned by two students from different ends 
of a corridor. ‘“ Gentlemen,” he cried out, “I really can- 
not be iniquitous.” The snow one winter found its way 
through the roof. “Sir,” he said to the Principal, “ this 
building is replete nowhere.” ‘ Complete, you mean, Thomas ?” 
“No; replete, Sir,” replied Thomas, with soldierlike decision and 
imperturbability. On another occasion, after heavy rains, there 
was dire disaster of malodorous flood in the cellars, “Sir,” 
reported Thomas, “the rain has perméated the soil, and has 
resuscitated all the drains to overflowing.” And, again, when 
the water-pipes were in some way out of order,—“ Sir, the pipes 
are corroded with rust, and I myself am corroded with mud.” 
One more story about Thomas, and I have done. It was his 
duty to make copies of examination-papers by means of a 
copying-press. This press at one time was not working up to 
its former high standard of excellence. Said Thomas, with an 
air of injured dignity,—“ Sir, I used to be able to take fourteen 
copies from a single impression; but now, when I have taken 
six, subsequent copies are altogether inaudible.” 

You suggest that clergymen are specially addicted to the 
habit of dislocated quotation because “ their excessive anxiety to 
be correct renders them nervous.” With all respect to them, may 
it not be rather because they, of all men, are most frequently 
quoting words so familiar that, while the spirit is there right 
enough, the letter is often, through sheer force of familiarity, 
somewhat mechanically uttered P—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 


ART IN WHITECHAPEL. 
[To THE Epiror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.’ | 
Sir,—Will you allow me space to criticise one or two points 
in your article of April 9th on the above subject ? To most of 
it no one could object; in fact, it is rather surprising that an 
article saying so much that is true should yet leave so unpleasant 











* Perhaps Thomas is a Peelite.—Ep. Spectator, 
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ataste behind it. That the rooms are not intended for pictures, 
and that the hanging has been at times mistaken, I would not 
deny ; I rather wish to insist on two points. 

First, your critic has, I think, failed to understand the mental 
position of the “ East-Ender.” His own idea in looking at an 
average picture, is that it is a more or less good rendering of a 
subject that he is familiar with already. The question, “ What 
does it mean?” came probably from some one to whom the 
picture presented a completely new idea. Granted that to your 
critic the story was stale or unprofitable, to the “ East-Ender ” it 
was new and strange; and to the impartial mind, surely the 
“plot ” of a picture is a main part. 

Secondly, he fears that those who visit the exhibition get 
nothing from it beyond pleasure. If this were the case, still it 
would be a great deal gained. But, taking the words in their 
natural sense, is it true P If it is mere pleasure to drink in new 
ideas of life, to realise vividly what has only been vague, or even 
to see a little further into what has hitherto been commonplace, 
I fear that most of education is not much more than “ mere 
pleasure.” 


That visitors to the Whitechapel exhibition do not consider 
a picture in the same way as one whose eye is daily trained in 
nice discrimination of what is artistic, I do not dispute; that 
part of the beauty escapes them, is certainly true,—perhaps a 
part, though not the same part, escapes the educated critic. 
But I venture to think that those who have most carefully 
watched the thousands who are daily visiting the exhibition, will 
believe with me that they do take away with them something to 
make their lives not discontented, but fuller and happier.—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. L. B. 








POETRY. 


IN APRIL. 
Love and Youth, the gods of verse, 
Pour dew and flowers on Winter’s hearse, 
At the sun’s kiss, Nature’s eyes 
Open with a glad surprise! 





And the heart of life thus stirred, 
Throbs again in flower and bird, 
Glows upon the young man’s face, 
Fills the maiden’s form with grace. 


Wood and meadow, sky and sea, 
Catch the impulse, feel the glee; 
And the lark upon its wing 
Bears the music of the Spring! 


Though in London streets to-day, 
Yet with restless joy I stray 
Where the primrose, tender-eyed, 
Smiles upon the copse’s side; 


Where the river, mountain-fed, 
Rushes through its rocky bed ; 
Where the stream, by sallows bound, 
Murmurs with a silvery sound. 


April’s breath upon my face, 
Many a woodland path I trace ; 
Many a heath’ry track explore, 
Pass by many a cottage door, 


Watch the swallow darting by, 
Hear the far-off cuckoo’s cry— 

Till my heart with them takes flight, 
Filled with measureless delight! 


Straight the happy dream has fled, 
Houses tower overhead, 

Newsboys shout, and cabmen ply, 
London smoke obscures the sky. 


Yet with sunshine in the heart, 
From the eager crowd I part, 
And a sense of sweet content 
With the vision’s loss is blent. 


Richer far am I than they 
Whom I pass upon the way ; 
Richer far,—for I have been 

In the fields where poets glean ! 





And although my song be weak, 

Yet of Nature I can speak, 

And a lover’s tribute bring 

To the treasures of the Spring! 

Joun Dennis, 


IN THE BAPTISTERY, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Tue streaming sunlight floods the crimson panes 
Where Cowper and George Herbert, side by side, 
Stand out, transfigured and thrice-glorified, 
From their calm world no ruder step profanes. 
Here dwells the poet-Saint whose lofty strains 
Have filled the hearts of all men far and wide: 
Here Wordsworth ponders, pensive and tongue-tied, 
Some secret gleaned from Nature’s fair domains. 





And here the faces of those two great men* 
Gaze grandly peaceful,—comrades in the fight, 
Who struck their blow for Truth with fearless pen. 
A sunbeam flits between them from above : 
And as the one bears witness, “ God is Light !” 
Still comes the other’s answer, “ God is Love!” 
W. H. Savizz,. 








ART. 


—_—~>———_- 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

Tue exhibition opened last week in the rooms of the old Dudley 
Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, is a collection of pictures by a 
body of artists who style themselves the ‘“ New English Art 
Club.” The name is perhaps an unfortunate one, for if there 
be one peculiarity more marked than any other with reference 
to the pictures in this collection, it is that the motives of nine- 
tenths of them are rather French than English. Both techni- 
cally and intellectually they are of Gallic origin; and if there be 
such a thing as an English school of Art, it is quite certain that 
these compositions do not belong to it. It is not, we suppose, a 
gentle sarcasm on the part of the young artists who have formed 
this Club, to give it this leading title; they do not wish us to 
imagine that new England is to be equivalent to France. But 
they do mean to point out that they have taken a directiom 
which will be followed by English artists in the future,—that 
the old beliefs are dead or dying, and new forms springing up im 
their place. 

And this is to a certain extent true; but only to a certain 
extent. The old conventionalities which marked the British 
school of painting are no doubt vanishing away. They never 


had any real hold upon life, and the first serious challenge of - 


their supremacy has disclosed the futility of the theories on 

which they were based. In so far, therefore, as the members: 

of the “New English Art Club” are dealing the deathblow to- 
many antiquated and trivial ways of regarding Nature, and 

reproducing it in pictures, we wish them all success. But if 

they imagine that they are going to revolutionise all the canons 
of Art which have hitherto been accepted—to substitute ugliness: 
for beauty, eccentricity for interest, harmony for colour, effect 

for drawing, and accident for composition—they are considerably 

mistaken in their supposition. These things are not to be done: 
by any body of young men, however energetic and talented,—nor, 
for the matter of that, by any body of old men. The qualities 
which have constituted the groundwork of loveliness in every 
work of art which has ever existed are not doubtful, and are 
unchangeable. They are founded upon the verities of Nature, 
feeling, and thought, upon the intellectual, physical, and spiritual 
experiences which underlie the whole life of man. People do 
not go to picture-galleries, or buy pictures, simply to admire the 
dexterity of the artist; they go, or they buy, to gain the sight 
of a beautiful or interesting thing ; to be taken away for a while 
from the world of ugly facts and sordid emotions into a world 
in which even the commonplace is made beautiful, and touched 
with hints of poetry and meaning. It is this fact which young 
painters of the present day are so apt to forget ; to exhibit their 
own dexterity is their one great aim, and they do not see that. 
the result obtained is pleasing to no one but themselves. 

There is a picture in this gallery by Mr. Steer, entitled “ On the 
Pier-Head,” of a young lady in a short pink frock and steeple- 
crowned hat, sitting in front of an almost white sea, which, if it 
be executed in all seriousness, is one of the most extraordinary 
examples of artistic perversity which it is possible to conceive. 





* F. D, Maurice and Cherles Kingsley. 
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Our readers will naturally ask in what is this composition so 
extremely peculiar ; and it is excessively difficult to explain the 
character of Mr. Steer’s picture in precise terms. Suppose an 
ordinary representation of this subject had been painted, and 
¢hat then the artist had taken a small-tooth comb and scratched 
over the whole surface of his canvas from left to right, and had 
gubsequently rubbed the paint smooth with the palm of his 
hand; in this way we imagine—and we are speaking in all 
geriousness—such an effect as Mr. Steer’s, or some similar effects 
might have been produced. There is neither outline, nor detail, 
nor definite form, nor meaning of any kind whatever to be found 

herein: of this picture we might say most truly :— 

“Life and thought have gone away, 
Side by side,” 
and taken with them hand-in-hand both Art and common-sense. 
Underneath this strawberry-ice young lady, there is another 
work by Mr. Steer, which is perhaps even more extraordinary, 
—some children sitting on the grass under bushes, in what, we 
‘suppose, is intended for sunlight. The whole of the canvas is 
covered diagonally with long lines and spots of the brightest 
possible colours ; all the children seem to be sitting in a drifting 
rain of sweetmeats or liquefied rainbows,—the whole effect being 
one garish, shapeless muddle. Mr. Steer is, however, certainly the 
most ultra member of the Club, the great pillar of which is Mr. J. 
§. Sargent, the portrait-painter. This artist has at the end of the 
gallery a picture of a young lady in a white ball-dress, sitting 
.on a red sofa against a dark background of room. The picture 
is, we think, forced in its light and shade, by which we mean 
that the woman could not be so intensely lighted as she appears 
to us, without more light being distributed in the other parts 
of ‘the room in which she is sitting. But after all, this is 
perhaps a permissible license for a painter to take, especially when 
he has succeeded in gaining thereby such a brilliant effect as Mr. 
Sargent has obtained in this picture. ‘“'Tremendously strong !” 
is the expression which nine artists out of ten would use in 
speaking of this work; and it would be just. The picture is 
painted in a masterly way ; the pose is at once easy and dignified; 
and whether it be a good likeness or no, which we are unable to 
say, there is plenty of individuality and life in the face of the 
sitter. Judging it from the highest standard, the picture has 
‘two great faults,—it is superficial and coarse: it bears the imprint 
-of a man who is satisfied with his own ability, more than he is 
occupied in penetrating to the utmost, the possibilities of beauty 
in the scene before him. The work is cold, as if it had been 
executed by a machine, and has no hint of tenderness, no 
suspicion of poetry. One would recognise the sitter anywhere, 
but one would know nothing about her,—there it is, in a nutshell. 
Perhaps the most interesting picture in the gallery froma 
popular point of view, is Mr. Kennington’s “ Battle of Life,” a 
‘garret interior, with a depressed wife leaning her head upon her 
bare arm, a slatternly child nursing a sickly baby, and the 
father of the family, presumably just returned from an un- 
‘successful search for work, seated in a chair, with his arms 
hanging down by his side, and an expression of weary resig- 
nation on his face. This picture is carefully painted in a rather 
sad-coloured key well thought out, tells its story plainly, and on 
the whole without affectation. Mr. Kennington is, we think, a 
young man who should do good work by-and-by; but he must 
be on his guard against allowing his literary sympathies to run 
away with him. The picture is perhaps rather more of an illus- 
tration for the Graphic—careful and good though it be—than a 
completed painting. Everything in it seems to run to grey, and 
it is difficult to avoid looking at the work as a narrative, rather 
‘than enjoying it as a beautiful combination of colour and form. 
No doubt it is most difficult to combine all of this; but nobody 
who knew anything about it ever yet thought that Art was 
easy. Between Mr. Steer and those who, like him, will not 
have any definite subject or shape in their pictures, and Mr. 
Kennington, who is apt to forget that there are things besides 
subject and shape, there is a medium in which we recognise 
that all the great pictures of the world may be classed. How- 
ever, when all deductions are made, the “ Battle of Life” is a 
good work for a young man to have done, and one of the best 
compositions in the gallery. 


There is one picture here of which we feel inclined to speak in 
terms of severe depreciation, if only because of its wantonness in 
taking a beautiful subject, and making it at once odious and 
ugly. And this is M. Theodore Roussel’s life-size work of an 
‘entirely nude model sitting reading the newspaper in a small 
folding-chair. Our imagination fails to conceive any adequate 


reason for a picture of this sort. It is realism of the worst kind, 
the artist’s eye seeing only the vulgar outside of his model, and 
reproducing that callously and brutally. No human being, we 
should imagine, could take any pleasure in such a picture.as 
this; it is a degradation of Art. Let us look at pleasanter 
things. Mr. Herbert Dalziel’s sheep in a green meadow, against 
misty blue trees, behind which the harvest-moon is rising, is 
beautiful and simple, and has a considerable touch of poetical 
feeling. Mrs. Adrian Stokes’s little girl polishing her copper 
pans is a good example of a simple subject, pleasantly and 
thoroughly carried out. But perhaps the most clever thing 
in the gallery is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s peasant-boy, who is 
standing in a green landscape, with his milking-pail under 
his arm, whistling merrily. This little picture is not only ex- 
cessively good in its atmospheric effect, and natural and vigorous 
in;the pose of the figure, but it has a certain quality of humour 
and truth to life. The boy seems to be caught in the act, so to 
speak, not deliberately posed as a model. Close to this there is 
a fine study of sky by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, a great cumulus cloyd 
rising high in the heavensabove a golden corn-field. There are tWo 
small examples of Mr. Stanhope-Forbes’s and Mr. A. Parsons’s 
works, but neither call for detailed notice. Mr. Gotch shows a 
carefully painted composition, apparently done at Newlyn, in 
Cornwall, possibly inspired by the work of Mr. Langley; this is 
a fisher-boy saying “ good-bye” to his sweetheart in the shadow 
of a porch. Some “ Fleurs de Marie,” by Mr. Francis Bate, are 
brightly and delicately worked ; and Mr. Shannon’s portrait of 
Mrs. Lockwood shows what Mr. Sargent’s method becomes 
when handled by one who has not yet attained to the originator’s 
skill. 

Two of the most interesting works of what may be called the 
Impressionist school here are those of M. Jacques E. Blanche, 
one, the portrait of Prince Poniatowski; the other, a balcony 
at the Dieppe Casino, in which latter work there is a curious 
combination of twilight and the flickering of Chinese lanterns, 
rendered with skill and originality. This composition, indeed, 
is most subtle in its gradations of blue; and though its colour 
is, we think, just a trifle exaggerated, it is no more so than might 
be expected in a work which is evidently intended as a protest 
against the conventional treatment of the scene depicted. 

On the whole, the exhibition is, notwithstanding all its 
faults, a most interesting one, because it shows what the young 
men are thinking of, and trying to do; it shows alike their 
errors and their successes, and, with a few exceptions, of which 
we have noticed the most objectionable, the contributions to the 
gallery are really deserving of attention and consideration. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
JESS.* 

Tuts tale gives perhaps a better opportunity of forming a 
clear estimate of the nature of Mr. Rider Haggard’s literary 
power, than any of those in which he has ventured over the 
borders of the natural. Not that we mean to deny that a good 
portion of his skill as a writer is shown in these wild flights of 
imagination; for that would be absurd; but that one can judge 
better in a tale where all is kept just within the bounds of 
natural possibility, what the imaginative qualities in Mr. Rider 
Haggard are, which enable him to transgress these bounds 
with so much success. And this at least seems to us clear, 
that it is not any deficiency in the imaginative qualities, 
—in which, we suppose, Mr. Haggard thinks himself de- 
ficient, since he borrows the fruits of those qualities from 
another writer without that wise and proper acknowledgment 
which we should have expected from him,—thut we should ever 
have thought of suspecting in these tales. The fragments of 
verse embodied in Jess, though they are passable enough, add 
nothing either to the force of the pictures of character, or to 
the charm of the story. In fact, these fragments of verse 
seem to us pieced in like a mosaic, without any particular 
appropriateness to the spot in which they are introduced, and 
to injure slightly, so far as they can be said to modify at all, 
the effect of the whole. There is plenty of poetry of a kind in 
Mr. Haggard; but it is the somewhat formless poetry which is 
not very easily expressed in verse. The sense of the mystery 
of the universe, of the mystery of its monotony, and of the 
monotony of its mystery ; the sense of the might of man’s primi- 
tive instincts, and of the imperious law which controls that 








* Jess, By H, Rider Haggard. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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might, and says, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;” the 
sense of the immeasurable power of man and of his immeasurable 
weakness, neither fully felt without an equally keen sense of 
the other,—in a word, all that goes to fire the courage of the 
adventurer, and, again, to make him quail at the audacity cf 
his own weakness, is expressed in Mr. Rider Haggard’s works 
in language as forcible as any poem could give,—perhaps, to the 
ordinary reader, even more forcible than is consistent with the 
restraints of verse. Take, for instance, such a passage as 
this :— 


“Jess shook her head as she answered, ‘I may be wrong, but I 
don’t see how anybody who feels can be quite happy in a world of 
sickness, suffering, slaughter, and death. I saw a Kafir woman die 
yesterday, and her children crying over her. She was a poor creature 
and had a rough lot, but she loved her life, and her children loved 
her. Who can be happy and thank God for his creation when he has 
just.seen such athing? But there, Captain Niel, my ideas are very 
crude, and I dare say very wrong, and everybody has thought them 
before : at any rate, I am not going to inflict them on you. What is 
the use of it?’ and she went on with a laugh: ‘ what is the use of 
anything? The same old thoughts passing through the same human 
minds from year to year and century to century, jast as the same 
clouds float across the same blue sky. The clouds are born in the 
sky, and the thoughts are born in the brain, and they both end in 
tears and re-arise in blinding, bewildering mist, and this is the 
beginning and end of thoughts and clouds. They arise out of the 
blue; they overshadow and break into storms and tears, and then 
they are drawn up into the blue again, and the whole thing begins 
afresh.’ ”’ 


Or, again, take the passage in which, after speaking of the 
character of the half-English, half-Boer Frank Muller, who 
occupies the position of chief villain in the story, Mr. Rider 
Haggard describes the passion of superstitious fear in which 
Muller fled from the scene of his own wickedness :— 


“The place of a man like Frank Muller is at the junction of the 
waters of civilisation and barbarism. Too civilised to possess those 
savage virtues which, such as they are, represent the quantum of 
innate good Nature has thought fit to allow in the mixture, Man; 
and too barbarous to be subject to the tenderer restraints of cultivated 
society, he is at once strong in the strength of both and weak in their 
weaknesses. Animated by the spirit of barbarism, Superstition ; and 
almost entirely destitute of the spirit of civilisation, Mercy, he stands 
on the edge of both and an affront to both, as terrific a moral spec- 
tacle as the world can afford. Had he been a little more civilised, 
with his power of evil trained by edncation and cynical reflection to 
defy the attacks of those spasms of upreasoning spiritual terror and 
unrestrainable passion that have their natural dwelling-place in the 
raw strong mind of uncultivated man, Frank Muller might have 
broken upon the world as a Napoleon. Had he been a little more 
savage, a little farther removed from the unconscious but present 
influence of a progressive race, he might have ground his fellows 
down and ruthlessly destroyed them in the madness of his rage and 
lust, like an Attila or a T’Chaka. As it was he was buffeted between 
two forces he did not realise, even when they swayed him, and thus 
at every step in his path towards a supremacy of evil an unseen 
power made stumbling-blocks of weaknesses which, if that path had 
been laid along a little higher or a little lower level in the scale of 
circumstance, would themselves have been deadly weapons of over- 
mastering force. See him, as with his dark heart filled up with fears, 
he thunders along from the scene of midnight death and murder his 
brain had not feared to plan and his hand to execute. Onward his 
black horse strides, companioned by the storm, like a dark thought 
travelling on the wings of Night. He does not believe in any God, 
and yet the terrible fears that spring up in his soul, born fungus-like 
from a dew of blood, take shape and form, and seem to cry aloud, 
‘ We are the messengers of the avenging God.’ Heglancesup. High 
on the black bosom of the storm the finger of the lightning is writing 
that awful name, and again and again the voice of the thunder reads 
it out alond in spirit-shaking accents. He shuts his dazed eyes, and 
even the falling rhythm of his horse’s hoofs beats out, ‘ There isa God ! 
there is a God !’ from the silent earth on which they strike. And so, 
on through the tempest and the night, flying from that which no man 
can leave behind.” 


There you see the poetry of which Mr. Rider Haggard is 
capable, in its most natural and primitive form. To our minds, 
either passage is worth a great many bits of verse like those 
which Mr. Haggard appears to have borrowed from another 
pen; and yet his writings are far too full of the natural passion 
of passages like these, to admit of the smallest doubt that they 
come from a rich store of poetic power in himself. When he 
ventures into the preternatural, itis not so much from love of the 
preternatural as from love of the natural, of which he wishes to 
trace the powerful influence even over forms of life which are 
assumed to be more or less beyond the range of ordinary nature. 

In Jess, Mr. Haggard’s great desire has been to.study a heroic 
form of feminine love competent to rise to deeds greater than 
that of Judith, even though the secret longing of the heroine’s 
own heart stood in the way of such deeds. And on the whole, 
though he has succeeded better in painting his conception of the 
character than in enabling us to realise how it showed itself 
in ordinary life,—for Jess’s words are not often as impressive 








as her actions,—we cannot deny that the effect is a striking 
one. We do apprehend the intensity of her nature, and we do. 
absolve her for her deed of blood, conceived as it was in g 
tumult of excitement too fierce for calm judgment, and carried 
out in direct opposition to the impulse of selfish passion. Bat 
if the character of Jess is, on the whole, a success, we doubt 
whether any other of the principal characters in this book are 
decidedly successes. Silas Croft and Bessie are fair sketches ; but 
Captain Niel is naught. The character of Frank Muller isa fine 
conception, but not so executed as to impress us with any deep 
belief in its reality. In fact, except the study of Jess herself, 
the only study in the book which is really impressive, is that 
of the old Boer woman who is profoundly convinced that there 
are three thousand men, neither more nor fewer, in the British 
Army, and who has a deadly skill in shying hot coffee at her 
prospective son-in-law :— 


‘<The Captain is a rooibaatje ?’ said the old lady ‘ Aunt’ Coetzee 
interrogatively, and yet with the certainty of one who states a fact, 
—John signified that he was.—‘ What does the Captain come to the 
“land” for? Is it to spy ?’—The whole room listened attentively to 
their hostess’s question, and then turned their heads to listen for the 
answer.—‘ No. I have come to farm with Silas Croft.’—There wasq 
general smile of incredulity. Could a rooibaatje farm ? Certainly 
not.—‘ There are three thousand men in the British Army,’ announced 
the old vrouw oracularly, and casting a severe glance at the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, the man of blood who pretended to farm.—Every. 
body looked at John again, and awaited his answer in dead silence.— 
‘There are more than a hundred thousand men in the regular British 
Army, and as many more in the Indian Army, and twice as many more 
Volunteers,’ he said, in a rather irritated voice.—This statement also. 
was received with the most discouraging incredulity.—‘ There are- 
three thousand men in the British Army,’ repeated the old lady, ina, 
tone of certainty that was positively crushing.—‘ Yab, yah!’ chimed in. 
some of the younger men in chorus.—‘ There are three thousand men in 
the British Army,’ she repeated for the third time in triumph. ‘If the 
Captain says that there are more he lies. It is natural that he should 
lie about his own army. My grandfather’s brother was at Cape 
‘Town in the time of Governor Smith, and he saw the whole British 
Army. He counted them; there were exactly three thousand. I say 
that there are three thousand men in the British Army.’—‘ Yah, yah!’ 
said the chorus; and John gazed at this terrible person in bland 
exasperation.—‘ How many men do you command in the British 
Army ?’ she interrogated after a solemn pause.—‘ A hundred,’ said 
John sharply.—‘ Girl,’ said the old woman, addressing one of her 
daughters, ‘ you have been to school and can reckon. How many 
times does one hundred go into three thousand ?’—The young lady 
addressed giggled confusedly, and looked for assistance to a sardonic 
young Boer whom she was going to marry, who shook his head sadly, 
indicating thereby that these were mysteries into which it was not 
well to pry. Thrown on her own resources, the young lady plunged 
into the recesses of an intricate calculation, in which her fingers 
played a considerable part, and finally, with an air of triumph, 
acnounced that it went twenty-six times exactly.—‘ Yab, yah!’ said 
the chorus, ‘ it goes twenty-six times exactly.’—‘ The Captain,’ said 
the oracular old lady, who was rapidly driving John mad, ‘ commands 
a twenty-sixth part of the British Army, and he says that he comes 
here to farm with Uncle Silas Croft. He says,’ she went on, with 
withering contempt, ‘ that he comes here to farm when he commands a 
twenty-sixth part of the British Army. It is evident that he lies.’ — 
‘Yah, yah !’ said the chorus.—‘ It is natural that he should lie!’ she 
continued ; ‘all Englishmen lie, especially the rooibaatje Englishman, 
but he should not lie so badly. It must vex the dear Lord to hear a 
man lie so badly, even though he be an Englishman and a rooibaatje.’ ”” 


That is probably the transcript of some real experience, and 
stands out in strong relief to the passion of the story. The old 
lady reappears towards the close, when she shows her proficiency 
in aiming with a cup of hot coffee as we have intimated, and 
on that occasion the reader learns that Mr. Rider Haggard can 
do justice to the Boers, and even to so narrow a specimen of 
Boer life as Tanta Coetzee. But the charm of Jess,—a very 
melancholy tale,—is, after all, not in its study of character, but 
rather in the depth of masculine passion,—part pantheistic, part 
political and national, part moral,—which is pent up in this. 
wild story. 





GEORGE CANNING.* 


Grorce Cannine as a statesman, as a satirist, as a man, has 
fascinated, and still fascinates and interests, the world in a way 
which it is difficult to explain quite clearly. Even Pitt, Prime 
Minister at twenty-five, and Fox, who made men worship 
him by some subtle attraction that clings to his very name, 
hardly draw our attention in the same indescribable way as 
Canning. Every one knows why Pitt is regarded as the 
greatest of English Prime Ministers. Pitt, the statesman 
who broke down the power of the Whig oligarchy, and gave 
over their influence to the middle class, whose steadfast heart 
and sincere purpose never flinched in the terrible struggle 





* English Worthies, Edited by Andrew Lang.—George Canning, By Frank H, 
Hill. London; Longmans, Green, and Co, 1887, 
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with France, and who, by the sad irony of Fate, died with 
almost every ideal of the statesmanship he desired to practise 
unaccomplished, notwithstanding that he had held what, in 
truth, was absolute sway in England. Fox, again, represents 
to the world the struggle of Liberalism against Reaction. He 
is the generous, open-hearted upholder of the greatest traditions 
of English liberty. But Canning, though so great a name, is 
almost nothing but a name. It is true, men connect his fame with 
an indefinite scheme of foreign policy by which England was at 
once to be independent of Europe, and yet the friend of the op- 
pressed peoples of the earth. But it is not this in reality that gives 
strength to Canning’s fame. In truth, Canning is only known 
as Canning,—the marvellous youth who, snatched by an acci- 
dent from a life that at the best could only have ended ina 
triumph of the stage, and might have ended in disgrace, con- 
quered by his own merits the highest position attainable; whose 
life was blameless of any act of political depravity done to help 
his rise; who never let the dictates of a nature more than 
ordinarily ambitious blind him to the interests of his country; 
and, above all, who never betrayed or forgot a friend, however 
great the temptation. It is also because of Canning’s singular 
brightness of intellect, because of the marvellous romance of his 
career, because of the brilliancy of his rhetoric and the charm 
of his personal character, that George Canning is remembered 
among the first of English statesmen. He lives by what he was, 
rather than by what he did. 

To write a small biography of a great man, and yet to be 
interesting, is to do much. It is a far harder task than to make 
a brilliant essay or an effective lecture. There, everything may 
beassumed; and if the writer has style and the power of making 
things interesting, to achieve success is comparatively easy. 
The writer of a short life has every disadvantage. He must tell 
his story not: like the essayist, by allusion, but by the marshal- 
ling and co-ordinating of a series of facts. Most difficult of all, 
he must know what to leave out. The biographer in three 
thick volumes, can put in everything that is worth putting in. 
The writer of a life like those in the ‘‘ English Worthies Series ” 
must know how to leave out even the best things. In the essay, 
there is no cause to sacrifice a particularly apt example of a 
writer's style, or of a statesman’s oratory, or a particularly 
telling anecdote, in order to keep the stream of the narrative 
clear and regular. In the short life, this necessity of omission, 
this stern application of the doctrine that “the half is better 
than the whole,” is always being forced upon him. 

If the task is a difficult one, Mr. Hill deserves all the greater 
praise for the masterly way in which he has handled his sub- 
ject. No doubt a subject still so full of interest to a man trained 
in the criticism of public affairs, is one eminently suited to him. 
Yet, without a great faculty of literary discrimination, this very 
power of seeing the political side of Canning’s career might 
have warped the book. As it is, Mr. Hill must be congratu- 
lated on a great success. His writing is never dull, and yet 
never made to sparkle with the meretricious ornaments of mere 
memoir-gossip, as is so often the case with such short lives. 
Mr. Hill evidently knows his period in the most extraordinary 
minuteness of detail. He has not only the lives, letters, and 
speeches of the statesmen of the time he writes of at his fingers’- 
ends, but he has gone to what so few men will take the trouble 
to go,—the public prints of ninety years ago. Of these he makes 
striking use in several instances. The reader has only to turn the 
pages of the book to see how it bristles with interpolated quota- 
tions. The labour and skill involved in working the very words 
of speeches, letters, epigrams, conversations, and stories into the 
text, if it is great, is certainly repaid by the result, for it makes 
a book of this kind really living, and allows those who read it 
to feel that they have themselves come near the men described 
and criticised in its pages. 

The paradox that though England has always been ruled by 
an aristocracy, the members of the great families have almost 
always been excluded from the two greatest posts of dignity and 
power—the Chancellorship and the office of Prime Minister—if 
not sound, at least illustrates strongly a tendency in English 
politics. Harley, Walpole, Chatham, Pitt, Addington, Canning, 
Peel, Disraeli, and Gladstone are essentially members of the 
middle class, and not of the great noble houses, or, indeed, in 
most of these instances, of birth even sufficient to have entitled 
them, in a country with a really aristocratic Constitution, to 
any political consideration whatever. Of course, there have been 
Prime Ministers belonging to the great families; but they are 
neither the most frequent nor the most distinguished of our 
statesmen. 








Canning, indeed, began his career in the way in which a 
novelist would choose as specially appropriate to a political 
adventurer. Though his family, like so many English familier, 
had antiquarian claims to be considered of some esteem, and were 
possessed of an estate in Ireland, chance placed George Canning 
as a boy in the most disreputable of surroundings. His father, 
though the eldest son, was disinherited, and a second son made 
heir to the family estates; and thus, when the father of the 
statesman died, he left his widow and little George Canning 
completely penniless. How Mrs. Canning tried to support her- 
self on the stage; how she married a drunken, second-rate, 
“ polygamic ”’—we use Mr. Hill’s phrase—actor, named Reddish ; 
and how the future Prime Minister was brought up amid sur- 
roundings extremely dangerous to his character, can only be 
alluded to here. The boy was rescued from them owing to a 
communication made by Moody, the actor, to Mr. Stratford 
Canning, the uncle. ‘‘ His nephew,” he told him, “ was at 
present on the high road to the gallows.” How far this was an 
exaggeration itisdifficultto say. Canning himself never spoke 
of his early life, and very little can be learnt of its details. 
The effect of Moody’s warning was an arrangement in the 
Canning family by which Canning had £200 a year settled on 
him for his education and bringing up. Mr. Hill’s account of 
Canning at Eton, and the Microcosm, in which Canning may 
be said to have invented the modern school magazine, is 
excellent and full of interest; while his sketch of the Christ 
Church of 1787 is also full of what is bright and new. If any 
of Mr. Hill’s readers are, like the present writer, occasional 
explorers into the novel literature belonging to the beginning of 
the century, and have ever opened De Vere or Tremaine, they 
will hail with delight the sketch given by Mr. Hill of Dr. Cyril 
Jackson, Dean of Christ Church, during the time Canning was 
an undergraduate, and the original of President Herbert in De 
Vere. We cannot find space, however, to quote Mr. Hill’s brilliant 
sketch of the Dr. Jowett of Oxford a hundred years ago. Our 
readers must make for themselves the comparison suggested. 

When Canning changed the Whiggism of his boyhood to 
follow Mr. Pitt, and entered the House of Commons as the 
Prime Minister’s personal supporter, he found that House 
dominated by the influence of that great statesman, but still 
filled with many men of remarkable Parliamentary gifts. Mr. 
Hill’s description, in which the epithets are really epithets of 
discrimination and description, and not of ornament, is well 
worth quoting :— 

“The magisterial eloquence of Pitt commanded the House with an 
authority which probably no one before or since has ever exercised 
over it. He did not browbeat it like his father, nor show his power, 
as subsequent Ministers have done, by controlling the storms which 
they have raised. His authority was equal and constant. He was 
powerfully seconded by Dundas, probably as great a master of official 
and Parliamentary business of all kinds and of business-like speaking 
as the House has ever seen. His broad Scotch accent, ridiculed in 
the Rolliad and in The Pursuits of Literature, made his shrewdness 
seem yet more shrewd, and in spite of George III., he was as inno- 
cent of Scotch metaphysics as Joseph Hume himself. Windham, 
uniting the prejudices of a Squire Western with the chivalry of a 
Bayard, and the paradoxical ingenuity of a Greek sophist, was probably 
as much of an embarrassment as an assistance. His brilliant wit and 
perverse originality were ornaments of debate, but discomfited his allies 
and colleagues as often as his antagonists. The subordinate Ministers 
were not capable of giving much aid. Huskisson, a clear thinker, 
was at that time, and for long after, an embarrassed talker, and his 
ungainly manner and provincial accent displeased the eye and ear of 
the House. In Jenkinson, afterwards ‘the pink-nosed Liverpool’ of 
Cobbett, ‘the arch-mediocrity’ of Disraeli, disorder and want of 
method seem to have been hereditary. Lady Hester Stanhope 
describes his father, the first Lord Liverpool, as always looking for 
documents which he could not find. ‘ He used to ram his hands into 
his pockets, first on one side and then on the other, searching for some 
paper, just as if he were groping for an eel at the bottom of a pond.’ 
George III. noticed in the son an absence of method and of a head 
for business; a disorderly fullness of information, an amplitude of 
ill-assorted knowledge, and a too modest and yielding temper, made 
Jenkinson ineffective...... Against this respectable array were 
ranged the stormy force of Fox, carrying away at once the convic- 
tions and feelings of his hearers in a tempest of reasoned passion ; 
the manly dignity of Grey; the elaborate wit and the somewhat 
harlequin glitter of Sheridan; the easy, the colloquial, the pointed 
argument, and the business knowledge of Tierney ; the courtly dignity 
and facile utterance of Burdett, most aristocratic of demagogues and 
most simple-minded of charlatans; the generous eloquence of 
Erskine, which lost much, though not everything, in being trans- 
ported from the Bar to Parliament; the somewhat pompous and 
egoistic, but impressive good-sense and integrity of Whitbread.” 

Of this gallery of outline portraits, we quarrel alone with that 
of Windham. He was a country gentleman, and affected a 
little of the Squire, no doubt,—but not Squire Western. Has 
Mr. Hill, we wonder, ever seen the charming portrait of Wind- 
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ham in the hall of University College at Oxford? Lawrence 
has been inspired by his subject; and the “generous, the 
ingenuous, the high-souled William Windham” whom he has 
placed on his canvas, exercises something of that fascination 
we read of in the man. There is no possibility of associating 
Squire Western with that face. There is perhaps a look of 
Uncle Toby’s Quixotic chivalry and simplicity, and of Mr. 
Shandy’s ingenuities of paradox ; but of anything so matter-of- 
fact as Squire Western there is not a trace. It is disappointing 
+o write about Canning, and not have space to touch on that 
most enchanting of political writings, the Anti-Jacobin. Mr. 
Hill makes a good many quotations, but we wish he had treated 
the question of authorship rather more methodically. Who 
wrote Erskine’s speech, that most delightful of parodies, where 
the orator, speaking of the text, “A little lower than the 
angels,” as peculiarly applicable to himself, begs his audience 
to notice particularly that the phrase is only “a little lower P” 
‘Then, too, who made up the intercepted despatch from a Re- 
publican General supposed to have just taken Athens, and to be 
reporting the event to the Directory, with many “tags” about 
the Acropolis and the Oitoyen Themistocles? We wish Mr. 
Hill had told us. However, this is perhaps not his business ; 
and at any rate, to ask him for what he has not given us is 
an ungracious way of acknowledging the pleasure and interest 
with which we have read his book. 





GIORDANO BRUNO.* 

Tue nineteenth century finds it no easy task to understand, 
still less to accurately appreciate at his true value, the half- 
charlatan, half-philosopher who was so common in the sixteenth. 
Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, Giordano Bruno, the elder 
Scaliger, Vanini, and our countrymen Dee and Kelly, were all 
made up, though in varying proportions, of the two characters. 
‘The world has, however, long since rightly decided that Cornelius 
Agrippa, Paracelsus, J. C. Scaliger, and Dr. Dee, were 
men of real science and learning; but that in Vanini and 
Kelly, the charlatan was much in excess of the philosopher. 
The position of Bruno has remained more doubtful. Was 
he one of those “who talk of the truth, but have never 
‘sounded the depths where she dwelleth;” or was he a true 
priest who has passed beyond the veil, who has entered into 
the holy of holies, and who has seen, sometimes it may be 
through a glass darkly, sometimes with marvellous clearness 
and accuracy, truths unknown to his contemporaries, which, 
‘though rejected in his own day, were to receive universal assent 
under the teaching of other and later masters, who have obtained 
the glory which was denied to Bruno? It is difficult to persuade 
ourselves that a man could be other than a mountebank and an 
impostor who sometimes used an unintelligible jargon like that 
of Vanini, and who described himself in his letter to the 
University of Oxford as,— 

‘A doctor in the more perfect theology, a philosopher known, 

approved, and honourably received by the chief Universities of 
Europe, nowhere save among the barbarians and the vulgar a 
@tranger, the awakener of sleeping souls, the trampler upon pre- 
‘sumptuous and recalcitrant ignorance, who in all his acts shows forth 
universal benevolence to all, whom upright and sincere men love, 
whom noble souls receive with acclamation.” 
Yet the man who used this bombastic language was none the 
less one of the profoundest and most original thinkers of his 
day, in many of his hypotheses a remarkable precursor of 
modern thought and modern science, one who anticipated some of 
the most important theories of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, and 
Hegel, and who possessed a conception of the universe which 
if not true, was in advance of his time. But Bruno was 
essentially a speculator, and not a reasoner; his speculations, 
frequently perhaps no more than guesses, were always in- 
genious, always audacious, and not seldom capable of verifica- 
tion; yet in his writings they remain vague theories, mere 
hypotheses. He seems incapable of close reasoning, and espe- 
cially of that severe and unspariug criticism of his own theories 
which is characteristic of the true scientific mind. Though he 
prefers the deductive to the inductive method, he belongs really 
to neither school, for in him the imagination has more force 
than reason; he is a poet rather than a philosopher. Yet no 
writer or thinker of his time accepted so fully the Copernican 
theory, or saw so clearly the momentous revolution in philo- 
sophy which the acceptance of that theory involved. 

But whatever the position of Bruno as a philosopher, the man 





* Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan. By J. Frith. Revised by Professor 
Moriz Carriére. London: Triibner and Co, 1887, 4 








is certainly a most interesting personality. His life was full of 
exciting episodes. Devoted from his youth to literature, he 
had scarcely assumed the Dominican habit ere he found its 
restraints personally irksome, as well as incompatible with that 
freedom of thought which he carried to such unbounded lengths, 
For thirteen years he endured the monastic rule, dividing 
his time between his ecclesiastical duties and his philosophical 
studies, and writing during this period some of his lighter pieces, 
After being three times charged, if not with heresy, at least with 
heretical proclivities and forbidden studies, he at length left hig 
convent, and thenceforth devoted himself to the career of a 
wandering philosopher; studying, teaching, speaking, and 
writing at Geneva, Toulouse, Paris, London, Oxford, Wittem- 
burg, Helmstadt, and Frankfort; everywhere making friends, 
not only of men of the highest rank, but of those who were the 
most cultivated and enlightened, and who were able to see his 
real merits through the cloud of boastful and bombastic language 
in which he delighted to envelope his ideas. At Geneva, he 
was the friend of Caracciolo; at Toulouse, a readership and 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy were conferred on him; at 
Paris, he was appointed by Henry III. his reader-in-ordinary, 
Passing to London in the suite of his chief protector and friend, 
the learned and virtuous Castelnau de la Mauvissiére, he there 
enjoyed the intimacy of men like Sir Philip Sidney and Fulke 
Greville; and if the Oxford dons (“ pigs,” as he calls them) 
were unable to discover his merits, and judged him, as they 
might not unfairly do, from his absurd letter to the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Professors of Wittemburg on the other hand, 
received him with open arms. At Prague, the Emperor 
Rudolph was favourably disposed towards him; Duke Julius 
of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel was delighted to appoint him toa 
professorship at his new University of Helmstadt; at Frankfort, 
he was hospitably entertained by the Carmelites, and enjoyed 
the intimacy of the learned printers Wechel and Fischer. So 
far from being, as Mr. Frith tells us, “ hunted from town to town 
by the ban of excommunication,” everywhere, except at Geneva, 
he might have stayed and have had an honourable career; only 
his restless disposition, his feverish anxiety for new scenes, new 
societies, and new opportunities of displaying his learning, drove 
him from city to city. Of his residence at each place he has 
left us most interesting notices, and none more so than those of 
London and Oxford. His account of Oxford, indeed, is a little 
tinged with the mortification occasioned by the chilling and con- 
temptuous reception he met with; while his description of the 
“stubborn and pedantic ignorance, mixed with rustic incivility,” 
which he found there, is not unlike other unfavourable criticisms 
of Oxford from time to time during the two centuries which 
followed, from those visitors and students whose unorthodox and 
somewhat revolutionary opinions excited the suspicions and dis- 
like of the conservative University. But his animated pictures 
of his life in London, of the courteous, cultivated, and hospitable 
gentlemen he met with, and of the rude and almost savage manners 
of the lower classes, and their hatred of foreigners, form one 
of the most interesting and graphic pictures we have of England 
and Englishmen in the reign of Elizabeth. It is strange that 
we have no reference to Bruno in the contemporary literature of 
the time, especially as seven, if not eight of his books, were 
printed in London; yet we cannot but think that a serious 
examination of what can be discovered as to his residence here, 
whether in his own writings or elsewhere, would lead to some 
interesting conclusions on the subject of his influence on the 
writings of his friends and associates, and on the extent to 
which their intercourse with him affected his own works. 
Certainly, the two years he spent in England were among the 
happiest years of his life. 

Bruno left Frankfort in February, 1591, on the invitation of 
the Venetian Mocenigo, who has eternally disgraced the noble 
name which he bore by his treacherous denunciation of his guest 
to the Inquisition, just fifteen months later. With the sanction 
of the Venetian Government, Bruno was handed over to the 
Inquisition of Rome, charged with heresy and apostasy, and 
then for seven years he absolutely disappears from view. On 
February 8th, in the Jubilee year, 1600, by the direction of 
Clement VIIL., “ Fr. Jordanus ” was declared an apostate and a 
heretic; he was delivered to the secular arm to. be punished, and 
with the brutal hypocrisy which characterised the capital 
sentences of the Holy Office, the Civil Governor of Rome was 
exhorted “ so to mitigate the severity of the sentence that there 
might be no danger of death or of shedding of blood.” Nine 
days later, Giordano Bruno was burned alive in the Campo di 
Fiore. 
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A detailed biography of Bruno, with an account of his writings 
and his opinions, especially one dealing, in the manner we have 
indicated, with his residence in England, is still a desideratum 
in our literature. Mr. Frith has studied with great care the 
pooks of Bartholméss, Berti, and Brannhofer; he has made 
himself master of many of Bruno’s works; and he is evidently 
a man who has read and thought much on philosophical sub- 
‘ects, and who is acquainted with the writings of many German 
thinkers of the last as of the present century, and in his work 
the English reader will obtain, for the first time, a detailed 
narrative of the philosopher’s life, and an account of many of 
his works. But we find nothing in addition to what has been 
given us by the three writers just named. 

That Mr. Frith is an admirer of the man, and a thorough- 
going partisan of the philosopher, is perhaps to be expected. 
But his tone of unmitigated eulogy is not that in which the 
biography of Brano should be written, and in this respect Mr. 
Frith contrasts unfavourably with Bartholméss and Berti, to 
whom, and especially to the former, the student must still 
turn if he wishes to obtain a sober appreciation of Bruno's 
character and philosophy, for neither sobriety of judgment nor 
sobriety of language are characteristics of our author. The 
keynote of kis work, the impression which he desires to produce 
of the philosophy of Bruno, will be found in the concluding 
page of his book :— 

“The fame and honours which allure vulgar minds, to him were 
nothing. His life was a long protest. God is, God is truth ; and that 
trath shines forth in Nature, which is his handiwork. God is, and all 
is in God, but in a manner befitting his protection...... The 
things of Nature by which we are surrounded, are shadows, unreal 
and not abiding ; but the spirit, the soul, the form, the act of the divine 
cognition, the substance which no human eye has ever seen, the 
Monad which can never be perceived by mortal sense, this alone is 
real, abiding, and true; this was before the worlds were; this is 
Infinity. To perceive it is the only true knowledge; to be joined with 
it is the only true happiness. The majesty and immutability of God 
dawn upon the eye of man, and, led by love, the great revealer, the 
eager human spirit is united with its Giver. If this assurance should 
penetrate the heart of one reader, the Nolan will not have died in 
vain, nor wil! the humble labours of his biographer be counted as 
nothing.” 

Though it ought to be possible to make a most interesting 
and readable biography of Bruno, we cannot say that Mr. Frith 
has succeeded in so doing. He seldom continues his narrative 
for many sentences together, without long extracts from Bruno’s 
works, or quasi-philosophical disquisitions in the style we have 
just quoted, so that whenever we are beginning to feel interested 
in any portion, we are irritated at being interrupted by dreary 
declamation. Nor when he is not philosophising is Mr. Frith 
always easy to read. He says in one place that Bruno “ took 
no pains either to prune his style, or to lay the demon of quota- 
tion which came from his vast stores of learning.” Mr. Frith 
has certainly neither pruned his style, nor laid the demon of quota- 
tion in hisown case. Where he does not indulge in fine-writing, 
his pages are little more than things of shreds and patches, or 
rather mosaic pavements tesselated with quotations. On the page 
in which he speaks of the “demon of quotation,” he quotes Tira- 
boschi, Saisset, Manzoni, Schiller, and Lord Bacon. Pp. 104-105 
are made up of extracts from Clement, Goujet, Tiraboschi, Lewes, 
Piron, Ueberweg, Tschischwitz, Furness, and “the excellent Mrs. 
Pott” (whoever this lady may be). Often for many pages we 
get nothing of Mr. Frith’s own, except the few words here 
and there which connect the quotations. Nor has he aimed at 
uniformity in his methods of reference; sometimes, and most 
frequently, he adds to the unpleasantness of reading the book 
by inserting the references in the text. Sometimes he gives 
them in the notes, and occasionally he cites passages taken 
from what he calls “an old chronicle,” without any other refer- 
ence. Thus, speaking of Toulouse, he has the following :— 
“The students, says an old chronicle, rose at four in the morn- 
ing, and after their prayers were said, they were on their way to 
the college by five o’clock, with their folios under their arms and 
lanterns in their hands.” In the “old chronicle” we recognise 
the Mémoires of Henri de Mesmes, whose statement of what 
“we” did (in the firsc person) is thus paraphrased. But to 
quote these Mémoires (or, indeed, any work of the seventeenth 
century) as an old chronicle is a singular misapplication of words. 
The book is full of trifling mistakes, some of them, no doubt, 
errors of the press. The biographer of Sidney is several times 
referred to as “ Zonch;” the Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo is 
translated more than once as the Cabal of the Pagasean Horse; 
the Order of the Holy Ghost is said to have been instituted by 
Henry IV.; and we are told that the question of Melanchthon’s 





belief or unbelief was discussed at Rome by the Pope, and by 
Cardinal Bembo, the future Pope! 

The absence of an index deprives the book of all value as @ 
work of reference; but the alphabetical list of authorities (com- 
piled by Mr. W. Heinemann) is not without use, though it is 
merely a long (but incomplete) list of books and articles—the 
majority of them absolutely worthless and uninteresting—in 
which Bruno is spoken of, yet omitting many real authorities and 
valuable books and essays. For instance, it mentions neither the 
excellent dissertation of P. A. de Bruijn (Gréningen, 1837), nor- 
the article in the Quarterly Review for April, 1878 ; and though 
Dr. Willis’s rubbishy life of Spinoza is inserted, the exhaustive 
and learned work of Professor Pollock is omitted. The occasionab 
brief criticisms on the works given are in several cases ludicrously 
inaccurate; a number of the (original) Spectator is said to be 
“written from the Puritan point of view;” while Buddeus, the 
well-known Lutheran divine, is described as writing “from the 
Roman Catholic point of view!” Mr. Symonds’s chapter on 
Bruno in the last volume of his Renaissance in Italy is not men- 
tioned. We differ widely from several of the philosophical views 
there expressed ; but the chapter is not only most interesting in 
itself, but it gives by far the most satisfactory account of Bruno 
and his writings which as yet is to be found in our language, 
and we rejoice to see that Mr. Symonds gives us a half-promise 
of returning to the subject in a separate essay. 





EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY.* 

Mr. O’Nert Daunt's Lighty-five Years of Irish History is in 
effect a history of the Union from an ultra-Nationalist point of 
view. He desires nothing so much as the repeal of the Union, 
which, like many another Irishman, he thinks has brought om 
Ireland untold evils, evils that nothing less than the restoration 
of her legislative independence can possibly remove. His book 
has therefore been written to support a foregone conclusion ; 
and though we are unable to accept his opinions, we bear willing 
testimony to his earnestness and sincerity, the industry with 
which he has collected his facts, and the vigorous and incisive 
English in which he has set them forth. It is worthy of note, 
too, that he believes a separate Legislature in the sister-country 
would be quite compatible “ with the most devoted loyalty to the 
Crown ;” and that he does not approve of the methods adopted by 

Mr. Parnell for the attainment of the object for which they are. 
both so ardently striving. Mr. O’Neil Daunt thinks that if the 
* uncrowned king ” had refrained from attacking landowners as 
a class, he might have rallied the entire nation to the Nationalist 
cause. It is, however, conceivable that Mr. Parnell is wiser 
in his generation than his censor; for has not the former 
gentleman said that he only took up the land question as a 
means to an end, that end being the independence of Ireland ; 
and is it not as palpable as noonday that if there were no land 

question, there would be no Irish Question? Men like our 
author are animated by patriotic and sentimental motives; but 

the motive which chiefly influences the Irish farmers is 

a desire to better their condition. If it were possible, by the 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand, to bestow on every Irish peasant 
and every Irish labourer three acres and a cow, the present. 
agitation would collapse like a pricked bladder. Nobody knows. 
this better than Mr. Parnell; and Mr. Daunt’s protest against. 
his leader’s methods shows that he does not fully understand 
the subject which he has studied so deeply, and about which he 
writes so eloquently. He quotes with warm approval a passage 
from a work by Robert Holmes :—* The powers of independent. 
existence seemed to be marked in such bold characters by Nature- 
that it required the unceasing efforts of an active and malignant 
policy to defeat the obvious purposes of the Creation [sic].’” 
This is of a piece with many Nationalist arguments; and 

though it may tickle the ears of the groundlings, nothing can 
well be more absurd. What were Mr. Holmes’s qualifications 
for discerning ‘the obvious purposes of Creation?” It might 
quite as plausibly be argued that the disastrous failure of 
every attempt hitherto made to separate England and Ireland, 
proves that Providence is on the side of the Union. 

If Mr. Daunt will consider for a moment, he can hardly fail 
to see that the sole solid basis of unity among peoples is neither 
race, language, nor geographical position, but community 
of interest. France has assimilated half-a-dozen different 
nationalities, Russia a score. Austria is a very Babel of 
tongues, and Italian Switzerland, though it lies south of the 





* Righty-five Years of Ivish History, 1800-1885. By William Joseph O’Neib 
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Alps, is as loyal to the Confederation, and as little disposed to 
throw in its lot with the Italian Kingdom, as Uri or Unterwalden; 
while Vaud, which was torn from Savoy by the Lords of Berne, 
would fight to the death rather than accept the dominion of its 
ancient Princes. It is quite true that during a great part of the 
eighty-five years over which our author’s survey extends, Ireland 
was shamefully misgoverned, and that her people had every 
reason in the world to desire a severance of the English con- 
nection. On the other hand, this does not show that Union in 
itself is a bad thing; it shows only that in times past English 
statesmen have been blind, bigoted, and incompetent. It should, 
moreover, be borne in mind that during a considerable part of 
the period in question, England was almost as ill-governed as 
Ireland, and from a like cause,—the predominance of a territorial 
aristocracy which believed that the supremacy of its class was 
essential to the welfare of the realm. The hands of Sidmouth 
and Castlereagh were as heavy on English Radicals as on Irish 
malcontents; Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of 
Dragoons ; journalists like Leigh Hunt suffered imprisonment 
for speaking lightly of a disreputable Prince; and working 
men like Samuel Bamford were sent from gaol to gaol for 
protesting against unjust laws and demanding the right to vote. 
Mr. Daunt has much to say about past oppression, of the evils 
wrought by English rule early in the century, and at a time 
still more remote; but to advocate Repeal on this ground, 
is about as reasonable as it would be to propose the deposi- 
tion of Queen Victoria because George III. lost us the American 
Colonies. The present generation are no more responsible 
for the one than the Queen is for the other; the disposition 
to treat Ireland fairly has developed pari passu with the evolu- 
tion of democracy, and no measure compatible with the in- 
tegrity of the Kingdom and the principles of justice which her 
representatives might unite in demanding, could be denied to 
them. From suppliants they have become dictators, and the 
sweeping reforms which have been adopted during the last few 
years prove to what lengths the Imperial Legislature will go in 
its endeavour to remove every cause of discontent and recon- 
cile Ireland to the Union. Much, doubtless, still remains to be 
done ; but there is no reason to believe that it can be better done 
by an Irish than by the present Imperial Parliament. Take, 
for instance, the evils of absenteeism. Mr. Daunt reckons that 
absentee landowners draw four millions a year from Ireland, with- 
out giving anything in return. This is probably an exaggerated 
estimate; but be the amount great or small, the drain can be 
stopped only in one way,—by the extinction of great landlords 
and the creation of occupying owners, a measure which would 
require a large outlay of money, for our author is no advocate of 
confiscation. Now, is it not evident that this money can be 
raised, and the transaction effected on much better terms, by the 
Union Parliament than by a local Legislature, even granting, 
which is by no means certain, that a local Legislature could do it 
at allP Mr. Daunt’s capacity to treat the economic side of the 
question may be gauged by two facts,—he advocates protection 
for Irish manufactures, and makes it a complaint against 
England that English capitalists have lent money to Irish 
borrowers, thereby causing a drain of Irish resources! He does 
not seem to have learnt the A B C of political science. If 
Irishmen take English money, it is because they can turn 
it to good account, and because they are able to borrow 
it on better terms from English than from native capi- 
talists. As for Protection, how on earth can it profit the 
agricultural population of Ireland, three-fourths of the whole, 
to pay higher prices for English manufactures in order that a 
few Irish manufacturers may increase their gains, and (possibly) 
provide employment for a few hundred or a few thousand 
operatives? Irish agriculturists would, moreover, suffer in 
another way. Nearly everything they export comes to this 
country, and the surest way of diminishing exports is to lessen 
imports. It is conceivable, too, that the English democracy 
would demand the levying of retaliatory duties on Irish produce, 
and in the unhappy event of a war of tariffs between the two 
countries, the smaller would be the more likely to come off 
second-best. 


Yet, albeit Mr. Daunt is at fault with his political economy, 
and a too-fervent patriotism makes him sometimes unfair, he 
has written a capital book,—a book that no Englishman can 
read without both profit and pain, for if we of this generation 
cannot justly be held responsible for deeds that were done before 
we came into being, there is no denying that English mis- 
government is the cause of Irish discontent. Though we may 








be innocent in intention and in fact, it lies in the nature of 
things that the sins of the fathers should be visited on the 
children, and it behoves us to treat with all possible patience 
and indulgence a country which has suffered so much in times 
past at the hands of our ancestors. Of the brutal tyranny with 
which Ireland was ruled less than a hundred years ago—within 
the lifetime, and almost within the memories of men who are 
still with us in fact—Mr. Daunt gives many instances, of which 
the following, taken at random, is a sample :— 

‘* Among the more zealous and prominent Orangemen whose deedg 

are recorded by Byrne, Mr. Hunter Gorvan, of Mount Nebo, and 
Captain Beaumont, of Hyde Park, hold a principal place. Of the 
former, Byrne gives the following anecdote :—‘ Hunter Gorvan, 
Justice of the Peace, captain of a corps of Yeoman Cavalry, knowing 
that Patrick Bruslaun, a near neighbour of his, and with whom he 
had always lived on friendly terms, was confined to bed with a 
wound, rode to Bruslaun’s house, knocked at the door, and asked 
Mrs. Bruslaun in the kindest manner after her husband’s health. 
‘You see,” he said, pointing to his troops drawn up at a distance 
from the house, “I would not les my men approach, lest they might 
do any mischief. Conduct me to your husband’s room; I want to 
have a chat with poor Pat.’’ She, not having the least suspicion of 
what was to follow, ushered Gorvan to her husband’s bedside. He 
put out his hand, and after exchanging some words with poor 
Bruslaun, deliberately took out his pistol and shot him through the 
heart. Turning round on his heel, he said to the unfortunate woman, 
—‘ You will now be saved the trouble of nursing your damned rebel 
Popish husband.” These details I had from Mrs. Bruslaun’s lips ; and 
how many more of the same kind could I not add to them, were it of 
any use now to look back to that awful epoch of English tyranny and 
slaughter in Ireland !’”? 
This happened in 1798, and there can be no more doubt that 
the rebellion of that year was provoked by the grossest cruelty 
and oppression, than there can be that the Irish people 
were fully justified in rising against their oppressors. Thirty 
years later, Catholic Emancipation was conceded by a Tory 
Government, not as a measure of justice, but under threats of 
violence, and to avoid civil war. And still that odious badge of 
ascendency, an alien Church, was upheld, and that system of 
land-tenure maintained which divorced the people from the soil 
they tilled, and placed the masses at the mercy of a caste who 
wrung from the wretched peasants all, save a bare subsistence 
that their labour produced. It is only since the downfall of the 
old Toryism that Ireland has been dealt with on the principles 
of justice. No wonder the process of reconciliation is slow and 
difficult, and that the end seems still far off; but if we persist in 
treating Ireland justly, and even more than justly, if, above all 
we create that system of land-tenure which the economic 
situation of the country and the genius of her people 
alike require, the time must come when the sister-Kingdoms 
will be able to live together in unity and peace. We 
do not think Mr. Daunt’s book is likely to promote this 
object. He is a partisan of disruption, and we believe that dis- 
ruption would bring upon Ireland greater evils than those which 
he so much deplores. Nevertheless, his work is a timely and 
valuable addition to the literature of contemporary history and 
Trish politics, and is almost essential to a right comprehension 
of the Irish Question. He is, moreover, a capital raconteur, and 
readers who do not like his opinions can hardly fail to be 
instructed by his facts and amused by his stories. 





MR, CHURCH’S POEMS.* 
As Mr. Church announces in his preface, most of the poems 
here published have appeared in our columns, so that our 
appreciation of them is already known to our readers. Never- 
theless, we must say something of these poems in their collected 
form. There are only twenty-one poems in the little volume, and 
of these, two are translations,—so that there is a certain pathos 
about Mr. Church’s remark that, in spite of the ambition he 
had cherished of “winning a place, though it were but in 
the ‘lowest room,’ among English poets,” ‘these few verses” 
are all that in forty years he has been able to mature, and that 
he “cannot now expect the health, the spirits, or the leisure” 
by which more might be accomplished. For there is not a piece 
in this volume which has not embodied in it a full measure of 
grace and culture and charm. And we cannot help asking our- 
selves what Mr. Church’s position might not have been among 
our modern poets, if he had had the leisure which he has 
evidently lacked. We do not mean that if the poetic faculty 
had been as dominant as it is in many poets, the want of leisure 
would have resulted in the want of opportunity, as it has done. 
Of course, the poetic gift, when it is potent and original, makes 





* The Legend of Saint Vitalis, and other Poems, By Alfred J, Church, M.A. 
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its own opportunities, and does not depend on the means of 
prooding long over its themes, for the richness of its results. Of 
course, Mr. Church cannot claim any poetic gift of so high a kind 
as this. But it seems to us that he has shown in this little 
yolume that he knows, what very few poets know, namely, when 
he has really made a subject his own. Moreover, the test that he 
has done s0, is the simplicity and purity of the result. There is not 
a single spot of glaring colour in these poems, from beginning 
to end. There is no excess of emphasis, no sentimentalism of 
feeling, no self-consciousness, no ornamentation. Everything is 
said with the most perfect simplicity and taste. Take, for 
instance, this beautiful little poem on “ The Ebb of Love,” in 
which, as it seems to us, one of the saddest of the experiences of 
life is painted with perfectly exquisite delicacy and truth :— 


‘A love that wanes is as an ebbing tide, 

Which slowly, inch by inch, and scarce perceived, 

With many a wave that makes brave show to rise, 

Fails from the shore. No sudden treason turns 

The long-accustomed loyalty to hate, 

But years bring weariness for sweet content, 

And fondness, daily sustenance of love, 

Which use should make a tribute easier paid, 

First grudged, and then withholden, starves the heart ; 

And though compassion, or remorseful thoughts 

Of happy days departed, bring again 

The ancient tenderness in seeming flood, 

Not less it ebbs and ebbs till all is bare. 

O happy shore, the flowing tide shall brim 

Thy empty pools, and spread dull tangled weeds 

In streamers many-coloured as the lights 

Which flash in Northern heavens, and revive 

The fainting blossoms of the rocks; but thou, 

O heart, whence love hath ebbed, art ever bare!” 
Hardly less pathetic is the poem on the death of some little 
friend, whom Mr, Church commemorates in verses as beautiful 
as the memory which he records :— 

“In MemortaM PuetLuL# Doutcissimz.—D, P. W. 
Ah! what is left for love to prize? 
A little dress or trinket-toy 
Which once could make the innocent eyes 
Brighten with glimpses of the joy 
The woman feels in being fair— 
A chair left sadly in its placo— 
A little tress of chestnut hair— 
A little likeness of her face, 
Ah! vacant of the living light 
Which magic sunbeam never gave— 
And, on our city’s Northern height, 
Across a thousand streets—a grave. 
No more, no more. O fruitless pain 
Of birth and nurture, wasted years 
Of care, and watches watched in vain! 
O idle hopes! O idle fears ! 


Tis well to tell us she is blest, 
That never sin or grief shall break 

The quiet of her perfect rest. 
O God, but is it well to make 

These desolate homes, that round Thy throne 
Haply may stand in denser throng 

The children-angels? Must the tone 
Of these pure voices swell the song 

That hymns Thee Lord of all, and leave 
These dreadful gaps of silence here ? 


O Lord, forgive us if we grieve 
Too wildly, if the starting tear 
Confuse our vision; make us see 
What steadfast, changeless purpose runs 
Through all Thy ways, to bring to Thee, 
Or soon or late, Thy wandering sons. 
Content if slow they come, for sake 
Of those they love, and loath to part 
From what Thou givest, Thou dost take 
The treasure lest Thou lose the heart.” 

Or, to pass to quite a different theme, let us take the passage 
in the poem on “ The Sea of Galilee ” in which the strengthening 
and transforming influence of Christ over the weaker men to 
whom he was to commit his gospel after so very short a time of 
preparation, is sketched, and the comparative peace and sim- 
plicity of the early calling in which he found them, is contrasted 
with the anxiety and difficulty of the later calling, to which he 
himself had summoned them :— ; 

“O mightiest friendship since the world began! 
Mark by yon shore, of lowly garb and mien, 
Slow pacing, rapt in thought, that lonely man, 
A son of toil, a nameless Nazarene ; 
This hour His mission calls Him, He shall take 
Publican, peasant, fisher of the lake,— 


Weak natures, apt to fear, and narrow-souled,— 
And He shall teach them greatness; they shall grow, 
His presence shaping, to heroic mould ; 
Shall wield the mystic arms that overthrow 
The strorgholds built of evil, and shall find 
The secret of the keys that loose and bind. 





Such were the partner brothers ; all the night 
Still saw the favourable moonlight gleam 
OF empty nets, till rolling thick and white 
The mists of morning gathered, and the beam 
Of earliest sunrise showed its rosy light 
O’er Gilead’s hill and Bashan’s oak-clad height. 


Then, as they turned them shoreward, One, who cried 
With voice of strange, sweet, mastering command, 
Bade cast again upon the nearer side ; 
Now such the shoal, they scarce can win the land. 
Then, while they count and wonder, ‘ Ye shall be 
Fishers of men,’ He said, ‘ but follow Me.’ 
Fishers of men! who would not rather stay 
Content to win the water’s glittering spoil, 
Careless to ply the labours of the day, 
Careless to sleep the dreamless sleep of toil, 
Till, toil and slumber ended, by his grave 
Shall plash unheard the long familiar wave ? 
Fishers of men! what perilous seas ye dare! 
What hidden treachery of shoal and rock ! 
What toil of adverse winds! what dull despair 
Of stagnant calm! what dread of tempest shock ! 
What pain of wasted night and fruitless day ! 
How wild the waters, and how fierce the prey ! 
Yet go! ye bear your Master o’er the deep. 
Shall they who carry such a Ceosar fear ? 
Go, for He watches, though He seem to sleep, 
And when ye think Him distant, He is near, 
Ready, through blackest night and loudest storm, 
To show the radiant Presence of His form. 
Lo! ye shall leave Him, ye shall watch Him die, 
As dies some felon slave ; but death shall seal 
The unfinished pact of life, and bind the tie 
It seems to loose for ever; ye shall feel 
A mightier Presence, and shall nearer draw 
To Him ye see not, than to Him ye saw.” 
That is outline only, but it is delicate and truthful outline, which 
shows how fully Mr. Church has made the story of Galilee his 
own. It has all the delicate colouring of Renan’s Vie de Jésus, 
without that painful sense of patronage and intellectual eman- 
cipation which makes the Vie de Jésus as false in tone as it is 
often delicate in its insight and happy in its detail. But is not 
the reference to “the Cesar” something of an anti-climax ? 


It is impossible, when reading such poems as these, not to 
regret that there should not be more of them. It is perfectly 
true that Mr. Church does not take us captive by the force of 
his imagination ; but it is also true that he sees everything that 
he paints so truly, and gives it with so pure and fine a colouring, 
that each individual poem gives pleasure at the first reading, 
and gives additional pleasure after repeated readings. It is not 
often that we can say as much of any nineteen poems. 





KNIGHT-ERRANT.* 


Tue two remarkable novels with which the name of Edna Lyall 
is associated have invested her career as a novelist with unusual 
interest. She stands apart from the crowd by reason of her 
high tone of thought, her good taste, and the development of 
character, to which, quite as much as to the incidents and 
working-out of their plots, the attraction of her novels is due. 
The reader takes up a story written by her with a clear and also 
a critical expectation; he may probably find matter to dissent 
from, even to quarrel with, in the book, but he knows that he is 
not merely going to see puppets danced by an obtrusively per- 
ceptible string to tunes wearisomely familiar. 

Knight-Errant will not disappoint the general expectation, 
although the chief actor in the story is not personally 
so interesting as Donovan, and there are no situations 
which move us so deeply as we are moved by the spiritual 
spectacle presented to us in We Two. The author has broken 
new ground; she lays her scenes in Italy, the personages of her 
story are Italians, either wholly, by birth, or in part by educa- 
tion and domicile, and, so far as we can judge, she is very 
successful in her local colour and in the portrayal of certain 
types of character and methods of life. The motive of her 
former works—i.e., the need and the beauty of self-sacrifice—is 
found in the present story, and is indicated by the title, Knight- 
Errant ; but that title does not, we think, rightly attach to Carlo 
Donati, though he is a fine fellow, and presents a charming con- 
trast to the young gentleman devoid equally of both morals and 
manners who plays the leading parts in so many of the novels 
of the day. Carlo devotes himself to duty—at the cost of the 
sacrifice of his dearest hopes, it is trae—and he rescues a woman 
from danger by doing so; but this is hardly the ideal of knight- 
errantry, although it be in actuality a much better ¢hing. 
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The knight-errant’s was a more general “devoir,” and the 
foes, both visible and invisible, that he had to encounter 
and to slay, were of a different kind. That a sacrifice 
so terribly severe in its exaction as to be likened to the 
crucifixion of the maker of it, should be represented by 
the abandonment of the profession of an Italian avvocato for that 
of atenore who conquers fame at sight, or rather hearing, seems, 
thus stated, if not an absurdity, such a straining of possibility 
as must tax the powers of even a very skilful novelist to justify. 
The powers of the author of Knight-Errant are taxed, but they 
answer to the demand upon them, and the reader is made heartily 
to sympathise with the agony of mind of Carlo Donati, and his 
fierce conflict at many points before he breaks away from all the 
hope and promise of his life when at the fairest, at the bidding 
of a motive which we must not disclose, and therefore cannot 
discuss. It is a noble motive; honourable to the “ knight- 
errant’ of this story, also to the high-minded lady who puts his 
armour on him and gives him the accolade; and if we say that in 
real life Carlo would not have been victorious; that not Saint 
George, but the dragon, the old dragon, which is the devil, would 
have won, in the person of the villain of this story, we say this 
with no abatement of admiration of the author’s fine simplicity of 
faith. The imitation of Christin the life of an opera-singer, fully 
conceived and of set purpose, sounds such a bold conceit as to be 
almost offensive, certainly startling; but there is nothing to offend 
in the working-out of it, and there isa great dealto admire. The 
faults of the story are attributable to want of experience, and 
to that fervour of sincerity, amounting to enthusiasm, which is 
a great charm, let us perceive ever so clearly the errors of 
judgment into which it leads those who possess, or rather, who 
are possessed by it. The author gives sufficient strength to the 
social prejudices of the father of Carlo’s betrothed, to render it 
natural and inevitable that Carlo’s “ taking to the stage ” should 
involve the renunciation of his love; but she fails to see that 
the strength of another woman’s passions, even though the 
strongest of them were vanity, would beat Carlo’s self-sacrifice, 
the previously well-proven heartlessness of that woman being 
given its due weight in the calculation of the result. 

The characters of Captain Britton and his daughter Francesca, 
those of Anita, and the comrades and friends of Carlo Donati, 
are all very well drawn, with the elaboration and insight that 
are notes of the writer’s peculiar ability; and the realism with 
which she depicts the trials and struggles of a singer’s career is 
complete. Of course the singer is an exceptional person, one of 
fine moral fibre and sensitiveness rare indeed. The author is 
much less successful in dealing with the spiritual side of Carlo’s 
nature and his religious difficulties; the process by which he 
evolves, to his own satisfaction, a loftier ideal of sacrifice than 
that entertained by the Catholic Church, is as little convincing 
to the reader as the theory of Anita’s being driven to disgrace 
herself and her family by the “ tyranny ” of her convent educa- 
tion. We believe the writer to be mistaken in this notion of the 
system on which girls are brought up in convents of the teaching 
orders, and that a much more frequent fault is the too great 
consideration, the over-minute attention, that tend to render 
convent-bred girls difficult to please at home, and unable to 
accommodate themselves to those levelling ways of the world 
which confound them with the general. 

In the third volume of Knight-Errant, the interest is much 
increased, and the concluding scenes are truly dramatic. Among 
all the stories, real or fictitious, of Italian brigandage which 
we have read, there is none more striking, picturesque, and 
terrible, than this. And in the crisis of his fate Carlo Donati 
rises to the full height of his own ideal. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_———_ 

There could not well be a better sign of the times, from the social, or 
perhaps even from the ethico-religions point of view, than the success 
of those of the monthly magazines which, while entertaining, yet 
appeal to the essentially serious classes,—a success which may fairly be 
measured by the excellence of the articles they contain. We have the 
April numbers of three of these before us—Good Words, the Sunday 
Magazine, and the Leisure Hour—and there is hardly a poor article 
to be found in the three. In Good Words, not fewer than three works 
of fiction are running,—“ Major and Minor,” by Mr. Norris; ‘Old 
Blazer’s Hero,” by Mr. Christie Murray ; and “Her Two Millions,” by 
Mr. Westall. Mr. Norris is only seen at his second-best in his new story, 
but Mr. Murray and Mr. Westall are seen at their best in theirs. There 
isa capital paper in Good Words on Lord Shaftesbury, by Mr. John Rae; 











Sir William Thomson discourses pleasantly on “The Sun’s Heat,” and 
the Bishop of Rochester shows remarkable lightness of touch in a. 
paper on Mexico. We suspect—we had almost said, we fear—the, 
article that will be most enjoyed will be Mr. John Burns’s “ Some. 
thing About the Cunard Line.” What a carnival life on board 
a Cunarder must be! One egg is consumed every minute, from the 
time a ship leaves Liverpool till it arrives at New York. In the 
Sunday Magazine, the best thing is Miss Linskill’s powerful and charac. 
teristic story, “In Exchange for a Soul.” Mr. Horsley’s “ Charity 
Experiences of a Prison Chaplain’ is also very readable. The 
Leisure Hour contains quite a host of papers on almost all sorts of 
subjects, among which we specially note Mr. Henry Solly’s “ Villages 
in Decay and Industrial Villages,” and Mr. Heath’s “ Emigration 
from France in 1789 and in 1792.” The fiction running in the Leisure 
Hour at present is a trifle thin. 

The theological standpoint of the Christian Reformer is not ours, 
and the description of it as a magazine of “liberal”’ religious thought 
and life may be found misleading. But the earnestness of the con- 
tributors, and the desire of the editor to make the contents of his 
magazine as varied as possible, are equally obvious. In the April 
number, there is an excellent paper on “ Miracle Plays,” by Mr, 
Shaen Solly, and the editor shows considerable dialectical skill—ag 
well as something better—in his criticism of Mr. Cotter Morison’s 
now famous book on “ The Service of Man.” 

Faith and Reason. A Lecture given at Nottingham, in presence 
of the Bishop, on the occasion of the Annual Reunion of the Congre- 
gations of the Diocese. By the Rev. Bernard Vaughan, 8.J. (Burns 
and Oates.) —This is a very eloquent lecture, in which there is much 
to which many Christians who are not, like its author, Roman 
Catholics, will assent, while from some of it they will be compelled 
to withhold their assent. For example, we do not think that most 
Protestants would formulate the difficulty they feel in accepting 
revelation, inthe modein which Father Vaughan states their difficulty 
on p. 9,—namely, that “‘ to believe, on the word of another, what we 
cannot ourselves prove, is to put reason in fetters—it is mental 
slavery.’ On the contrary, we should most of us agree that whenever 
we consult a Bradshaw to catch a train, we submit to authority; 
that whenever we follow the direction of an inhabitant of a town with 
which we are unfamiliar, we act on authority ; that whenever we 
take a prescribed medicine, or follow a lawyer’s advice, we submit to 
authority. What we should dispute, though Father Vaughan implicitly 
asserts it, is that there is any proof that the Church of the first or any 
other century was possessed of fall divine knowledge of theological 
truth like that of our Lord, seeing that it certainly believed in the 
immediate return of Christ to judge the world, which did not happen. 
Nevertheless, Father Vaughan refutes with great force the objection 
made to Christianity that it is a religion of mystery :— 

“ By scientific men I am told that, as Religion without mystery is 
absurd, so science without mystery is unknown. And, as a matter of 
fact, can these paragons of learning, who are so sweeping in their 
condemnation of men of Faith, tell me what they themselves are able 
to know about the ultimate component parts of matter? Or can 
they give me any reliable information about the origin, nature, or 
cause, say of gravitation, magnetism, or electricity? Or have they 
as yet unravelled that mysterious something which we call life? Or 
can they tell why life never springs but from pre-existing life? Or 
can they explain why it is that a human being unconsciously inhales 
and exhales breath 23,000 times a day; or why the heart goes on 
beating and never breaks down like other engines, for a whole life- 
time; or why there are more than 800,000,000 of air-cells in a pair 
of lungs; or why some fungi plants are so small that 200,000,000 of 
them, set side by side, would not cover one sqnare inch of ground, 
and yet that each of them possesses an inherent vitality which, under 
favourable circumstances, will burst into life and reproduce the parent 
plant ? To these questions the leaders of modern thought and science 
can give no answer. What then are achievements of science, and 
whither has the march of time brought them ? What have you gained 
by all your toil in the laboratory, dissecting-room, and observatory, 
with your telescopes, microscopes, spectroscopes, test-tubes and 
scalpels? In the words of Moigné I will answer for you: ‘La 
multiplication des inconnues et des. mystéres.’ You have but added to 
the catalogue of mysteries which surround you.” 

Indeed, the greater part of this eloquent pamphlet will be found well 
worth reading by thonghtful men, sceptical or believing. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have published a very pretty edition of 
Lord Tennyson’s Dramatic Works in four volumes, which are con- 
tained in a box, and printed in a very clear type, and in a pocket 
form. We do not think that Lord Tennyson’s poetic rank will ever 
depend on his dramatic works; but there is a great deal of dramatic 
force in Queen Mary and Becket, as well as some beautiful poetry, 
and The Cup and The Falcon are both memorable productions. 
The Promise of May is not contained in this edition. Harold is the 
least interesting of these four volumes. 

Elizabeth's Fortune. By Bertha Thomas. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a particularly lively and well-written story. 
“ Blizabeth” is introduced to us as an orange-seller, and we watch 
her rise in life with an unflagging interest. First she is a maid-of- 
all-work in the family of a poor clergyman; then she goes upon the 
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stage, first in the humble capacity of a walking gentlewoman, and 
then rising till she does ‘¢ first business’? with much success. Then 
comes her marriage. Her lover naturally is not so interesting as 
herself, but he has to be accepted as a necessary personage. Her 
marriage brings her into a cathedral town, and there is plenty of 
humour in the narrative of her relations with the society of the 
place. Here Miss Thomas shows a certain tendency to caricature. 
The “cliqueism” of cathedral towns is a convention which a writer 
can hardly be blamed for accepting and making use of, but as a matter 
of fact, there is probably less narrowness, or, to put it another way, 
more breadth of sympathy, than there is to be found in other places 
where there is no cathedral. There is, at all events, the recognition 
of something else besides money and birth, and this is what it is so 
difficult to find in ordinary society. This consideration, however, must 
not hinder any one from thoroughly enjoying this part of Miss 
Thomas's novel. The third part of the story, and in some respects 
the best, is Elizabeth’s life as a widow, or as a supposed widow. 
Several of the characters in the tale are nothing less than admirable ; 
especially would we praise Charlotte Hope, the great actress, an 
artist with the defects and virtues of the artistic temper fully 
developed. 

We have to acknowledge the second edition of Annals of the Early 
Friends, by Frances Anne Budge (Samuel Harris), a series of papers 
reprinted from the Friends’ Quarterly Ewaminer, to which Mr. 
Edward Backhouse has added a preface. These are very interesting, 
often very affecting narratives. We would only remark that 
‘naturally but one side of the question is given. This persecution of 
the Quakers, shameful as it was, was not pure wickedness and 
cruelty. They must have given a vast amount of trouble to the 
authorities, and sometimes at least they affronted in the grossest 
way the religious susceptibilities of others. There is a curious story, 
for instance, of how one of them made persistent efforts to desecrate, 
ag we should call it, the pulpit of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 


Hours with a Three-Inch Telescope. By Captain William Noble. 
(Longmans.)—This co!lection of papers, reprinted, for the most part, 
from Knowledge, aims at the useful object of enabling an amateur, 
equipped with a moderate amount of astronomical means, to make 
interesting observations. The first chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the instrument; those that follow describe the work that may 
be done with it. Captain Noble would have increased the obligation 
under which he has put his readers if he had told them definitely 
what the “three-inch telescope ” and its machinery costs. As it is, 
he does not give us anything more definite than that it cannot be 
“ made for £5, or, in fact, for any sum approaching to it.” 


Songs of Old Canada. Translated by William M‘Lennan. (Dawson 
Brothers, Montreal.) —A volume from Canada, where there seems to 
be very little indigenous literature, is always welcome. This is par- 
ticularly so, as it preserves for the future, what is otherwise likely to 
pass away, old French songs, mostly forgotten in the land of their 
birth, and soon, it is feared, to endure the same fate in the land of 
their adoption. The French and English (which might with advan- 
tage have been somewhat more faithful) are printed on opposite 
pages; but where are the airs ? It must be owned that the songs are 
not very much, save as curiosities, without them, 


Loch Creran. By W. Anderson Smith. (Gardner.)—The author of 
this volume had by previous volumes, of which the most notable is 
“ Benderloch,” established a reputation in Scotland similar to that of 
Mr. Jefferies in England and of Mr. Burroughs in America, although 
he has not such delicacy of touch as either, and although his culture 
is not so unimpeachable as to prevent him from making misquotations 
when he attempts to drag languages, either ancient or modern, into 
his service. But he is a warm lover of Nature inall her forms; and 
is a keen, if not particularly scientific, and eminently discursive 
observer. The wild Highland scenery, of which Loch Creran seems to 
be a sort of centre, must be found a delightful field for exploration by 
any man who, like Mr. Smith, appears to have time on his hands, and 
who likes to “ potter” in zoology. This book is quite a little treasury 
of curious observations—some so curious as to suggest the possibility 
of misapprehension—more particularly on crustacea, fishes, and 
birds. One almost regrets to find so much credulity in birds famous 
for rapacity as Mr. Smith reveals. He tells how a nephew of his 
discovering a sparrow-hawk’s nest with two eggs, replaced one of 
them with a piece of wood painted to resemble the real egg. By 
this device he induced the bird to place six eggs at his disposal. 
Then “about the same time, he discovered another hawk’s nest, and 
one belonging to a wild pigeon. Painting the pigeon’s eggs in imita- 
tion of the hawk’s, he took away the originals from the nest of the 
hawk, and replaced them with the hypocrites, leaving them to be 
hatched out by the bird of prey, should it not discover the deception. 
Tn due time the youngster repaired to the hawk’s nest, on which the 
poor mother was sitting so closely that he was able to ensconce him- 
self among the branches and watch her conduct. She was pecking 


sharply at something under her, which turned out to be the eggs 
just chipping, the occupants of which she was assisting to make 





their exit.” Mr. Anderson Smith writes a somewhat unequal style 
When he is chatting away about the beings and things he has seen, 
and is putting (as he does with great conscientiousness) the proper 
scientific labels on them, he is very enjoyable. When he tries 
eloquence, bathos or baldness is the result. Yet Loch Creran isa 
good book in almost every way,—full not only of honest observation, 
but of kindliness of heart. 

The Three Curates. By Mrs. G. Bigg-Withers. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White.)—This title suggests, scarcely to the advantage of the story, 
the three curates in “Shirley.” It must be allowed that Mrs. Bigg- 
Withers’s heroes are much more according to the correct clerical 
pattern than the three Levites whom Charlotte Bronté described ; but 
they are not so interesting. In fact, the line of this story is correct- 
ness rather than interest,—the style, indeed, excepted, for this, we 
cannot honestly affirm to have either characteristic. 

The Garden Calendar. By T. W. Sanders. (Hamilton, Adams 
and Co.)—The author of this book is a practical gardener, and he 
gives the results of actual experiences in this “guide to the success- 
fal indoor and outdoor cultivation of fruits, flowers, and vegetables.’’ 
The information is conveniently arranged under months. 


A Dateless Bargain. By C. L. Pirkis. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —The Irish spectre begins to intrude himself a great deal 
too often into fiction nowadays, as he does into real life. We must 
own to not wishing to see or hear any more of him than can be 
helped. Here we have the story of two sisters, the orphaned 
daughters of a Gloucestershire squire. Their fortunes are mixed up 
with those of their maid Kathleen, and her brother Ned, who is an 
Invincible or a Fenian, or some other of the many names which 
mean robbery and murder. Then there is an American adventurer, 
making, as the American ingredient does, the Irishmen more vil- 
lainous than before. Miss Pirkis contrives out of these materials a 
fairly good story. The sisters are an effective contrast, and their 
mother a clever sketch, though perhaps a little too like Mrs. Nickleby. 


Scuoot Booxs.—Euripides Medea. With Introduction and Notes 
by C. B. Heberden, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—This edition, con- 
veniently arranged, after the new fashion, with the text and notes in 
separate volumes, will be found useful. The notes are practical and 
to the point, and generally reliable in matters of interpretation; the 
criticism of the text is neither neglected nor made too prominent. 
We may note that in Il. 1-4, it is hardly an instance of torepov 
mpérepov to speak first of the sailing of the ‘Argo,’ and then of the 
felling of the pines in Pelion. There is more taste in Mr. Verrall’s 
description of it as an instance of climax. It is obviously quite 
different to such an expression as castigat que auditque dolos. In 
the series of ‘‘ White’s Grammar-School Texts ’’ (Longmans), we have 
The Hecubaof Euripides, by John T. White, D.D., furnished as usual with 
a vocabulary, in which occasional notes are introduced. Here, again» 
we find a somewhat frigid application of the figure éorepov mpdrepov 
in the line rodréy wor’ érexov, kipepov (évns tro. Surely it is better 
to call this also a climax. “I gave him birth; aye, and bare 
him in the womb,” rising from the brief travail-pangs to longa 
decem fastidia mensium. Generally the help given by Dr. White 
is copious and satisfactory. Notes on Thucydides I. By E. 
Geare, B.A. (Longmans.)—This is a careful and complete collection, 
for which Mr. Geare has put the best known editions under contribution, 
while adding some annotations of his own. Points of exegesis and 
grammar are, as far as we have been able to examine the book, duly 
noted, while the necessary historical information is supplied generally 
from Curtius’s ‘‘ History of Greece.” Greek Testament Selections 
for the Use of Schools, By A. M. M. Stedman. (Bell and Sons.)— 
The passages, one hundred and forty in number, are graduated in 
length and difficulty——-We gladly welcome an excellent edition of 
P. Terenti Adelphi. By the Rev. A. Sloman, M.A. (The Clarendon 
Press.) —Mr. Sloman, it will be remembered, brought out the Andria 
and the Trinummus in conjunction with a colleague at Westminster, 
Mr. C. E. Freeman. The present work belongs to him solely, except 
that some of the introductory matter is repeated from the Andria. 
Here, again, the editor’s Westminster experiences stand him in good 
stead. The stage directions are copious, and give the admirable 
traditions of the Westminster acting, an acting which, while it 
necessarily varies from year to year, according to the capacities of 
the representatives of the characters, represents an intelligent and 
continuous study of the plays which cannot fail to be of much inter- 
pretative value. We may mention, as another laudable feature of 
Mr. Sloman’s works, a brief but satisfactory account of the Terentian 
MSS. All editions ought to give their readers some account of the 
sources of the text. Selected Odes of Horace. By E. C. Wickham, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—This edition also is arranged in two 
volumes. The selected odes are thirty-one in number; the notes, 
while based on the admirable commentary with which all readers of 
Horace are, or ought to be, familiar, in Mr. Wickham’s large edition, 
have been rewritten with a view to fit them for the use of “ fifth. 
form ” boys.——From Messrs. Rivingtons we have received Cesarde 
Bello Gallico VI., with Notes and a Vocabulary, belonging to their 
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series of “ Latin Texts,’ a careful little book which will adequately 
serve the purpose for which it is intended; Selections from Martial, 
by J. R. Morgan; and Selections from Ovid, by H. R. Heatley, M.A., 
and J. Arnold Turner, B.A.—The Martial is a capital little book, 
furnished with three good ewcursus, having for their subjects, “The 
Roman Day,” ‘The Roman House,” and “Roman Books.” The 
notes, too, are generally satisfactory. In 50 (vii., 64), the obvious 
allusion to Licinianus, who, banished by Domitian, taught rhetoric 
in Sicily, might have been appropriately noticed. We commend this 
book, both for its subject-matter and its execution, to teachers. We 
cannot say as much for the Ovid. The notes are very inadequate, 
and certainly not always correct. We take, for instance, the forty- 
eighth extract (‘“ Tristia,’’ i, 10). The first two lines run :— 
** Est mihi, sitque, precor, flaviee tutela Minervse 
Navis et a picta cassides nomen habet.’’ 

On this Messrs. Heatley and Turner give us the note,—‘ Minerva 
was the tutela or guardian deity of the ship: the figure-head (insigne) 
was her helmet (cassis), painted on the prow.’ <A boy attempting to 
construe tutela as “guardian deity,’ must inevitably come to grief. 
It obviously means the “ ward,”’ that which the guardian deity protects. 
As to the cassis, it probably was connected with the goddess; but 
Burmann’s learned note on the subject of the guardianship and names 
of ships might have been consulted by the editors with advantage. In 
the next extract, we have “rebus male fidus acerbis,” translated by 
“maliciously presuming on my ruin.” Surely it must mean “ faithless 
in my hour of trouble.” This is the common usage of male with an 
adjective. We can recall no authority for making fidus = fidens or 
jisus. In the same extract, on ‘aut comes extincto Laodamia 
viro,” the unnecessary note, “ exstincto viro: Protesilaiis,’? might 
have been advantageously exchanged for one on the construction of 
the dative with comes, which, though not uncommon, should be pointed 
out to a learner. Selections from Cornelius Nepos, by G. S. 
Farnell, M.A. (Macmillan), is one of the series of “ Elementary 
Classics,” and with its maps, tables, notes, and vocabulary, makes 
@ very useful little school book.——Camenarum Flosculi, Notis 
quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gul. Potts, M.A. Gal. A. Heard, 
M.A. (W. Blackwood), a volume of thirty-one extracts, intended, in 
the first instance, for committal to memory, and, as things can hardly 
be learnt by heart till they are understood, furnished with some help 
towards interpretation. The selection is made with care and taste 
from Virgil and Ovid, and the notes will sufficiently serve their pur- 
pose. We have received a “fourth edition, revised,’ of A First 
Greek Writer, with Exercises and Vocabularies. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Mr. Sidgwick’s admirable method of teaching (not 
the least valuable part being the art with which he makes it in- 
teresting from the very beginning) is too well known to need any 
detailed notice on the present occasion. Tripertita, by F. T. 
Holden (Rivingtons), is the “Second Series” of ‘‘A Course of Easy 
Latin Exercises, arranged to suit the threefold division of the year.” 
Mr. Fowle’s New Easy Latin Primer (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) has merits, but also defects. It generally deserves its title of 
“easy,” for it avoids with considerable success technicalities. 
On the other hand, it has at least one difficulty of its own. The 
exceptions to the rules of gender cannot possibly be learnt from 
the pages (eleven in number) which are here devoted to them. There 




















is a common consent that a memoria technica is necessary in such a 
case. The “ Propria que maribus’”’ was a very cumbrous one; the 
“ Pablic-School Latin Primer” gives an easy form which ought to 
make any learner of intelligence fairly perfect in a short time, But 
Mr. Fowle’s lists are, we should say, almost useless. We question 
the statement that qué with the subjunctive can give the force of 
“although ;” and the propriety of the example, Ego qui [= quamvis 
ego] senex sim, disco multa. In the examples of questions, it 
would have been better to avoid the use of quid agis? ag meaning, 
“What are you doing, my boy?” Quid agis? has a special collo- 
quial meaning of “ How are you?” Altogether, Mr. Fowle’s scholar- 
ship does not seem beyond reproach.—— AZschines in Ctesiphontem 
translated, with introductions, by John Edgar, M.A. (James Thom, 
Edinburgh), is a useful translation, with particularly valuable intro. 
ductions. 


Hints on Catalogue Titles and Index Entries, Sc. By Charles F, 
Blackburn, (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Blackburn divides books 
into three kinds,—books of reference, books for sale, and books which 
are preserved and which are to be enjoyed. He has some hints to 
give on the mechanical processes for cataloguing the first and second, 
and he devotes a good deal of time to speaking of the third. For 
his “ private library catalogue” he claims, and for all that we know 
with justice, originality. And he certainly has the qualification of 
being a large and appreciative reader. The pages he gives to 
“Passages from Journeyings among Books” are sufficient proof of 
this, They are entertaining, and often instructive. All the objection 
that we can make is that the writer’s appetite might be advan- 
tageously a little more fastidious. Some of the extracts that he gives 
had been better left where he found them. 


MAaGAzINEs AND SeRIAL PusLications.—The Magazine of Art, the 
frontispiece to which is an etching by Jazinski of Jales Worms’s 
picture, ‘“‘ Under the Charm.”—Part 6 of the History of Lancaster.— 
The London Quarterly Review.—The Churchman.—The Contemporary 
Pulpit.—The Expositor—The Biblical Illustrator—The Homiletic 
Magazine.—The Church Review.—The Month.—The Forum.—Sword 
and Trowel.—The Scottish Church.—The British and Foreign Evans 
gelical Review.—The Theological Review.—Mind.—The Congregational 
Review.—The Homilist.—The Church Quarterly Review.—No. 3 of 
Heath’s Sylvan Spring.—Part 11 of Leech’s Pictures from Punch.— 
The Antiquarian.—The Reliquary.—Scientific News.—No. 1 of A. A. 
Notes, a journal for members of the Architectural Association (Pew- 
tress and Co.)—The Gentleman’s Magazine.—Time.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—The Argosy.—The Hour-Glass.—The Pioneer.—The 
Manchester Quarterly.—The Century.—The Brooklyn Magazine.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The American Journal of Mathematics.—Scribner’s 
Magazine.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Friend of China.—The 
Indian Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Sunday at Home.—The 
Quiver.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—All the Year Rownd.—St. Nicholas.— 
Harper’s Young People. 
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DUCATION, SWITZERLAND.— 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, “La Chate- 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 


OCIETE dAQUARELLISTES 
FRANCAIS.—_NOW OPEN, the FRENCH 





























laine,’”’ near Geneva. First Grade School. Established 
1853. Preparation for Commercial life, Universities, 
Army, and Technical Schools. Modern languages. 
—Address, Principal, Mr. CH. THUDICHUM; or 
Vice-Principal, Mr. G. THUDICHUM, now in Eng- 
land, Waltham Abbey; or Dr. J. STANLEY, 
Principal of Mayall College, Brixton, Secretary of the 
“Society of Old Pupils of La Chatelaine.” 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, E.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may b 
taken at 19, ‘ i” ini 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £84 per annum, 


For farther information, apply to the WARDEN 
Cavendish College, toaiclien” / ' 


S*: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 

Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, NB. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLAR- 

OA teat le bape Rd ae bes for in 

-—For particulars, address the Rev, the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 














of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


Heap MastEr—Rev, W. BELL, M.A. 


A high-class Public School on moderate terms. 
Successes direct in 1886 are three Open Scholarships 
and Open Exhibition at Oxford and Cambridge ; 1st, 
2nd, and 70th places for Woolwich ; all (4) candidatés 
passed into Sandhurst in 1885. Entrances to Indian 
Civil Service. Junior School, excellent Music, Chapel, 
Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, Fives- 
Courts, Sea-Bathing. 

Scholarships tenable in the School and at the 
Universities. 

Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. 

Each boy has a separate bed-room. 

Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by C. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 

Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 
Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils.— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will 
be in England from March 21st to April l4th.— 
Address, 18a Old Quebec Street, Hyde Park. 


ORTHING.—_LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Crescent.—F, BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess—For terms and par- 














ticulars, apply as above, 





WATER-COLOU R SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, in the 
GOUPIL GALLERY (Messrs. Boussod Valadon and 
Co.), 116 and 117 New Bond Strect. Over 250 
Water-Colour Drawings by the First French Artists. 
Admission, 1s; Season Tickets, 5s ; Catalogue, 6d. For 
a short time only. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the average value of 
£30, for three years, open to boys under 15, will be 
COMPETED for on MAY 9th and 10th.—For par- 
ticulars, apply tothe Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head 
aster. 


OUTH KENSINGTON— 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TrEsovir Roan, 8.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 


ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. COLE. 


The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 2nd. 
A Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 


T. PAUL'S PREPARATORY 
HOOL, 


SC 

1 PEMBRIDGE VILLAS, BAYSWATER, Ww. 

Mr. E.C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master 
at St. Paul’s Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Entrance and Foundation 
Scholarship Examinations at St. Paul’s School 

Arrangemerts have been made for the pupils of 
this School to kave the use of the large recreation 
ground of the West Kensington School on half- 
holidays, for cricket, gymnastics, &c. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN for MIDSUMMER 
TERM on TUESDAY, April 26th, 
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ms (F. W. L.), Poems, 4t0 ...-.seeee 
- Ae Playing at Botany, 12mo 
Banks (G. L.), In his Own Hand, cr 8v0 coescneeee (A. Heywood) 2/6 
Bayne (P.), Six Christian Biographies, cr 8vo .+++e.(D. Bayne) 5/0 
Brierley (B.), Cast upon the World, cr 80.....0.....cceeeeeee asticocaa (A. Heywood) 3/6 
Brierley (B.), Cotters of Mossburn, er 8vo (A. Heywood) 3/6 
Brierley (B.), Out of NO UE ie chnes vanessa csdnnsaasingncuscesnaces (A. Heywood) -” 








seesssseeseeeee(Qriffith & Farran) 6/0 
ncaaensesssasnes ..(Hatchards) 3/6 









.), Life of Christ in the World, cr 8vo .......... easdeucwadenasaas (Higham) 5/6 
Brooks (m yy Teal of Disease by Massage, 12mo ...(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Farrar (F. W.), Solomon : his Life and Times, Cr 8V0.......0+...s0000 «..(Nisbet) 2/6 
Heard (A. F.), Russian Church and Russian Dissent, 8vo .. ..48. Low) 16/0 
Heatley (G. 8.). Dog-Fancier’s Friend, Cr 8¥0 ....ssererserees .(Simpkin) 1/6 
Hicks (C. 8.), Yachts, Boats, OME CANOE, BVO .ccsitisecsitiisccccccsssccees (8. Low) 10/6 
Hort (A.), Via Nicaragua, Cr RVO ...........0-00+4 ecsecceranceee siesgeensnsens (Remington) 6f/6 
Ibbetson (J.), Mathematical Theory of Perfectly Elastic Solids (Macmillan) 21/0 


ago (W. R.), English-Cornish Dictionary, 4t0...........::0c00+ eiecsiuinil (Simpkin) 30/0 
Jubilee of George IIL, “*The Father of his People,” cr 8vo ...... (J. Bumpus) 2/6 
..(Higham) 5/6 

(S. Low) 7/6 


srkus (W.), Religion, Cr 8VO .....scccccccosreereesceseereereeeerees 
=— tty, An Exile’s Romance, cr 8v0........ odeaianeitinn 
McTaggart (W. B.), Absolute Relativism, Vol. I., 4to 
Money (A.), Treatment, of Disease in Children, 8vo... ......... 
Mulhall (M. G.), Fifty Years of National Progress, cr 8vo ......... ; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, translated by R. Mongan, 12m .................. ( i 1/6 











Payn (J.), Glow-Worm Tales, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Porks (J. H.), From Heather Hills, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Harst & Blackett) 21/0 
Plant (G.), Storage of Electrical Energy, 80 ............cscceeeeeeeees (Whittaker) 12/0 
Rogers (J. E. T.), First Nine Years of the Bank of England (Oxf, Univ. Press) 8/6 
Row (C. A.), Future Retribution, 8vo .............00 addcsacddeacstauss saxcaia (Isbister) 12/0 
Sansome (A.), Printing of Cotton Fabrics, 8vo . Heywood) 15/0 
Smith (A.), Through RPMI N ON ccc 0; since ccosdsnadasiuetsecutios Blackett) 15/0 
Taunt (H. W.), New Map of the Thames, Photos, cr 8Vo .............+ (Simpkin) 21/0 
Thompson (D, G.), Problem of Evil, 870 ...........0-+0 acd ———— 10/6 
Unwin (W. C.), Exercises in Woodworking, folio. .(Longmans) 4/6 
Vicary (J. F.), Saga MOE cisutcentsnesenctin actin «.(C. K. Paul) 7/6 


















Rorat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 


The HUNDRED and SEVENTH EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
18th inst. 5 Pall Mall East. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


PBEPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 38 Gloucester 
Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. There is also an Elementary 
Class for Little Boys under seven. References to parents, The SUMMER 
TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, April 19th.—Pr tuses, &c., on applicati 


PP 


PEEPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square.—The SUMMER TERM 
COMMENCES on THURSDAY, April 21st —Prospectuses forwarded on applica- 
tion to Miss WOODMAN (Mrs. George Davenport). 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The THIRTY- 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ARTISTS of the 
CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 


IR WILLIAM TURNER’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
COATHAM, REDCAR, 
(On the bracing Yorkshire Coast.) 
Hejp MastER—ARTHUR PRYCE, M.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Sreconp Master—A, C, TOFIS, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
Tuirp Form—G. R. KIRWAN, B.A., Scholar of St. Cath. Coll., Camb. 
Srconp Foru—W. T. UNDERWOOD, A.O.P., London University. 
Drawine—J. W. WATSON, School of Art, Middlesbrough. 
Stnaina—CHARLES CAREY, Professor of Music, Coatham. 
Fees for board and tuition, £50 to £55 per annum, according to age. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, April 26th, 1887. 
* Fifteen boys were entered for the recent Cambridge Local Examinations from 
this School ; fourteen passed, and of these, eight took honours, and one senior 


























&“ | “LIBERTY” SILKS and CASHMERES 
L | B E R T Y | for the SPRING SEASON. 


|“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
ART | FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 

| and CURTAINS. 
FABRICS. Desens’ Peantien, 


ALL NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
New Parrenns Post-FREE. § Ghoths House } REGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 
és Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and 0©0.’S 
, ENP ‘ 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 
E. DENT and CoO, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” ’ 5 

“Is it not intolerable that in London, the wealthiest and most powerful city of 
the world, we are provided with drinking-water which is, according to the best 
authority, chronically and disgustingly polluted, and may at any moment become 
a source of danger? To drink a pure natural mineral water is the alternative of 
safety.”—British Medical Journal, January 22nd, 1887. 

“Apollinaris Water, by its absolute purity, affords complete 
guarantee against the dangers of zymotic disease incidental to 
ordinary drinking-water.’’—Sanitary Record. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 
VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let_every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 unsolicited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, J ewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
Post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can get s. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass,do. movements 25 
Ladies’ very ror owele Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 











finished extra-jewelled movements, 70s; Gent.’sdo., engine-turned cases 80 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 603; Do., with hunting cases ... ee ase 
Gent. 8 Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., hunting cases 140 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases ike pan eee ee 100 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.0, must be made patie to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr, A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any _ of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
the Postal World. 





te obtained the first place in all England.”’ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Xstablished by Royal Charter, 1845, for the Professional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with list of Scholarships, 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

There is a special One-Year Course for Out-Students desiring it. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 24th, 1887, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
fill up VACANCIES on the Foundation and Exhibitions will BEGIN on 
JUNE 14th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 





ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL, GOWER STREET. 
‘ounded A.D. 1833. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 
Vicr-Patron—The PRINCE of WALES, 


REBUILDING FUND. 

It has been decided that it is necessary to rebuild the Hospital on a plan which 
will better provide for the increasing numbers of the sick poor in the densely 
populated distriets around. 

t is estimated that £50,000 wi!l be nesded in order to secure a Hospital satisfy- 
ing modern requirements. Building will not be begun until £30,000 have been 
received OR PROMISED. 

Meanwhile, Donations will be invested, the interest being added to the princi- 
pal, and will be kept separate from the ordinary funds, 

“In Memoriam’ Wards will be named in accordance with the wishes of Donors 
of £5,000. Donors of £2,000 may name beds or cots. These sums may be paid in 
instalments. Donors of one) hundred gnineas may recommend an unlimited 
number of patients. Donors of thirty, twenty, or ten gnineas are entitled toa 
certain number of patients’ letters. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for ee carry out their undertaking. 

AMOUNTS PROMISED WILL NOT BE CALLED IN UNTIL THE SUM 
OF £30,000 HAS BEEN REACHED. KIMBERLEY. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., 
Treasurer of University College; Augustus Prevost, Esq., Treasurer of the 
Hospital ; Messrs. Coutts, 59 Strand; or N. H. Nixon, Secretary. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, April 27¢h. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W.—EASTER TERM will 
BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 2lst. B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 














The attention of all Patrons of Art is respectfully called toa Sale by Auction on 
MONDAY NEXT, April 18th, and following days, at 2 o'clock. 


ESSRS. FLETCHER and CO. will SELL without 

reserve at 171 STRAND,a CHOICE and RECHERCHE COLL ECTION 

of RARE REMARQUE ARTIST PROOF ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRA VURES, 

and PROOF ENGRAVINGS, many of which have never been published, and 

come before the public in all their freshness of subject, and bearing the mt 

tures of the various well-known Artists and Engravers, the property of B. 
BROOKS and SONS, the old-established Fine Art Publishers. 





BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 


Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars of 

Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

and testimonials, post-free, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.’"—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and 11s, 
Of all Chemists. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE for LADIES, 89 Avenue Road, 

Swiss Cottage, N.W. Students over 15 years received for fall course or 

single poe og Higher course for students over 18, Preparation for Higher 

Local Matric. Exams. Training course for Teachers. Lecturer, Dr. L. 
Schmitz, LL.D. Boarders received. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS. Hap Mistress—Miss POHLER, M.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the High School curriculum, Drawing, Class- 
Singing, Needlework, and Calisthenics. Ages 5 to 15. School hours, 9.15 to 1.15, 
tional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Term Fees, three to six guineas, 
Chose to Swiss Cottage, Loudoun, and Finchley Road Stations. Boarders received, 
—Prospectus from the SECRETARY, 89 Avenue Road, N.W. 


UMMER TERM, 1887.—Miss S. W. CASH, and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON, ‘will REOPEN their SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, May 4th. 
—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Heap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.0.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curri- 
culum, Natural Science, with practical erie work; Drawing; Class. 
Singing and Harmony; Needlework and Physical xercises. The New Build- 
ings are capable of accommodating 20 scholars. School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; 
optional and extra subjects inthe afternoon. Scale of Fees : :—Four to six guineas 
a Term, according to age. Special a for | Boarders can be made.— 
Prospectuses, and other informati tained from the SEORETARY. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES APRIL “26th, 1887, 

8 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


RUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMAOCK, M.A, 
Sreconp Master—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 

The system offers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the 7 gg of a 
Private Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 

In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
buildings and grounds (20 acres). 

NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 


RACTICAL TRAINING for English or for Colonial 

Farming, Breeding and Management of Live Stock, Dairying, Estate 

Carpentry, Blacksmith’s Work, Mensuration, &c.—For Prospectus, apply, Messrs, 
KEMBLE and STUART, East Harptree, Bristol. 


) emer COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
438 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, N.W. (Established 1871). 

Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governes:es. Facilities afforded to 
pupils desiring to prepare for University Examinations, &. Entire charge taken 
of pupils from India and the Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance 

Religious Knowledge—The Rev. TAS. CORNFORD, aa at the London 
Coll. of Divinity. English Language and Literature—J. N. HETHER INGTON, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. Ancient and Modern History—H. E. MALDEN, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. French—L. STIEVENARD, Esq., F.C.P., Officier d’ Académie, 
Université de ey City of London School, and King’s College, London. 

rman—Dr. C, A. REINECKE, University of. Gottingen and City of London 
College. Latin and Arithmetic—C. W. CUNNINGTON, Esq., A.K.C. Land- 
scape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil 
and Water Colours—ALFRED HARDY, toe ; Miss ROSENBERG, Pianoforte 
—WALTER MACFARREN, men —-s ALTER FITTON, Esq., R.A.M. 
Solo Singing, Choral Singin <i COMMINGS. Esq., RAM. Harp—F. 
aoa Violin—ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq. Dancing and Calisthenics 
—Mrs. B 

CLASSES REOPEN APRIL 25th, 1887,—For terms, references, &c., apply to 
the PRINCIPALS. 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS RECEIVED by the 

Rev. JOHN 8S. DAWES, D.D., Surbiton (Surrey), London, S.W., Yno by 
personal attention to the individual ‘wants of his pupils regulates their studies 
according to their capacity, and bestows great care on backward and young boys. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Universities, &c. An unusual opportunity for 
modern languages ; French and German spoken in the family and class-rooms, as 
on the Continent; Italian and Spanish taught. First-class Masters, Culture, 
refinement, and good social advantages. 


OoL D PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS by 0. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, and accompanied with 
Preface and Illustrative Notes 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 
1, Le Stryge. 6. Le Pont au Change—Second State. 
2. La Morgue. 7. Rue des Chantres. 
3. L’Abside de Notre Dame de Paris, | 8. St. Etienne du Mont, 




































4. La Galerie de Notre Dame. 9. Le Petit Pont. 

5. Le Pont au Change, 10. Tourelle, Rue de la Tixeranderie. 
Published by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C.; and 

HENRY SOTHERAN and 0O., 36 Piccadilly, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Brancu OFFIczEs: 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. — 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND BEST _ BOOKS, 
On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 
Annum and upwards. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


TowN AND VILLAGE Book Cruss SuprLizpD on LIBERAL Terms, 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post-free to any address :— 


1—RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty REDUCED PRICEs. 


2.—BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now OvT oF Print. 


3.—WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets on SEPARATELY. 


4.—BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WANSEA HARBOUR TRUST.—FOUR per CENT. 
kK SWANSEA HARBOUR STOCK, redeemable July Ist, 1946.—The Swansea 
Harbour Trustees are now issuing at par, in sums of £50 and upwards, a —_ 
allotment of Swansea Harbour Stock, bearing fixed interest at the rate of £4 
centum per annum, and redeemable "at par on the Ist day of July, 1946, ~ 
pe is payable half-yearly by warrants ted to the Stockholders. The 

— of this issue is to replace Terminable Debentures and Bonds now current 
igher rates of interest, and about to be redeemed in pursuance of the Swansea 
Salone Act, 1886. Further particulars and forms of application can be obtained 


from the under-signed, 
Harbour Offices, Swansea. FRANCIS JAMES, Clerk. 











“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leteu Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and ) and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE PaagE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 











Page £10 10 0| Narrow Column. ...........:0000 £3 10 0 
Half-Page 5 : 7 Half-Column ...... a. ; 
Quarter-Page ... oo, Quarter-Column 017 





Six lines and under, ‘Bs; “and 9a pa Sine for every additional line saeiaiiag 
on an average eight words as. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
early. Half- Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the ae early. 
SB 6 acoeee 614 Sic O F 2 


Kingdom . 
Including postage to ‘any of the “Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany woe BIO 64.0 IR Siu FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ote, eB Bice UR Bissell SS 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Ursam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing. Office. 








not later than noon on Friday. 
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BRITISH 


EMPIRE 


MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC. 





Incorporated in the year 1847, under Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 110, and further empowered by Special Act 15 Vict., cap. 53. 


JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., F.A.S., F.8.S., Carman. 


H. M. BOMPAS, Esq., Q.C. 
HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D. 
WILLIAM GROSER, Esq. 





DIRECTORS. 


PEARSON HILL, Esq. 

DONALD MUNRO, Esq. 

The Hon. HENRY NOEL. 
SIDNEY YOUNG, Esq. 


J.H. TROUNCER, M.D. Lond., Depoty-CHarrMAn. 


GEORGE PHILLIPS, Esq. 
JOHN E. TRESIDDER, Esq. 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Esa. 


Avupitors (Elected by the Members)—W. AUGUSTINE SPAIN, Esq., and HENRY CATTLEY STEWART, Esq. 
Soricirors—Messrs. WATSON, SONS, and ROOM: 
Puysician—E. H. GREENHOW, M.D., F.R.S. 


SurveyrorR—SAMUEL WALKER, Esq. 


Actuary—HOWARD J. ROTHERY, F.I.A. 


MANAGER AND SECRETARY—EDWIN BOWLEY, F.I.A., F.S.S. 





This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all Surplus Funds belong to the Members. 
Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is made, and large Bonuses have been declared. 

The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
The Surplus Funds already appropriated exceed £1,000,000. 

It has an ANNUAL INCOME of £240,287, 

An ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from Premiums, of £1,136,846, 

And has PAID IN CLAIMS £1,409,966. 

Policies absolutely indisputable after five years, provided the age of the Assured has been admitted. 
Policies kept in force when requested by appropriating the Surrender Value to the payment of Premiums. 
No charge for voyage to, or residence in, any part of the World, except unhealthy climates. 

Assurers under the TEMPERANCE ScHEME are placed in a separate section. 
Policies may be effected under the Deferred Bonus plan. 

LOANS on FrErHoLDs, LEASEHOLDS, and other SEcuRITIEs considered. 
Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance-sheet, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be obtained on application to 


any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Manager and Secretary. 





HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1887.— 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “The 
ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION, as ILLUS- 
TRATED by the BABYLONIAN RELIGION,” will 
be delivered by Professor SAYCE, of the University 
of Oxford, at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, Langham 
Place, on the following days, viz. :—MONDAY, 25th, 
and WEDNESDAY, 27th April, and MONDAY, 2nd, 
WEDNESDAY, 4th, MONDAY, 9th, and WEDNES- 
DAY, llth May, at 5p.m. Admission to the Course 
of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the ures are re- 
juested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. 

ILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 2lst, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accom- 
modate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered 
by Professor SAYCE, at Oxford, at 2.30 p.m., on 
each of the following days, viz.:—THURSDAY, 
28th, and SATURDAY, 30th April, and THURSDAY, 
5th, SATURDAY, 7th, THURSDAY, 12th, an 
SATURDAY, 14th May. Admission to the Oxford 
Course will be free, without ticket. 

ERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. FIF' 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen fepeutments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Tel zap Depart 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College, 


WO or THREE LADIES, Students 

. or others, can he RECEIVED as BOARDERS 
during the summer months in a good House in the 
best part of HAMPSTEAD.—Address, “ Mrs, C.,”’ 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


RIVATE TUITION, in the South of 

London, in Classics, English and Mathematics, 

by a Camb. Graduate in Honours.—Address, J. H. 
ROSE, M.A., Aboyne, Bedford Hill, Balham, &.W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovs- 
NESS AND WANT OF ENERGY.—When first the 
nerves feel unstrung, and listlessness supplants energy, 
the time has come to take some a alterative as 
Holloway’s Pills torestrain a disorder from developin 
itself into a disease, These excellent Pills correct all 
irregularities and weaknesses, They act so kindly, 
yet, s0 energetically on the functions of digestion and 
assimilation, that the whole body is revived, the 
blood rendered richer and purer, while the muscles 
ome firmer and stronger, and the nervous and ab- 
sorbent systems are invigorated. These Pills are suit- 
able for all classes and all ages. They have a most 
marvellous effect on persons who are out of condition ; 
they soon rectify whatever is in fault, restore s' 
to the body and confidence to the mind, 























jo AT HOME AND 
ABRO 


AD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
URED AGAINST BY THE 


INS 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Income oes pee mr _ £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


CHAIRMAN ... HARVIE M. FARQUGAR, Esq. 





West-Enp OFrFice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrriceE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITE 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 






Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund..........00-.000+ nieciunet 980,000 
Reserve Liability roprietors.., 3,000,000 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS, bearing interest 
at 4 per cent. per annum, from date of deposit, and 
transferable by ordinary deed, are also received, full 
particulars of which will be furnished on applica- 
tion. The limit of this issue is £500,000, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange into Inscribed Stock Deposits free 


of charge. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, 
January, 1887. 





HCINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
= claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ity. 
” WILLIAM OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF per CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capita!, £1,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed. 

The Company confines its loans strictly to first-class 
mortgages, and does not advance on produce of any 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
uncalled capital and reserve fund. 

DIRECTORS. 
ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairman), Director of 
the Union Bank of Australia. 
Charles Cave Cave, Esq., Messrs. Prescott, Oave, 

Buxton, Loder, and Co. 

Charles Richard Fenwick, Esq., Director of the 

Bank of Australasia, 

John Sherriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 
Clarence Shirreff Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, 

Miles, Brothers, and Vo. 

Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia, 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy-Chairman of the Uni 
versal Marine {nsurance Company, Limited. 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia, 

BANKERS, 
Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and Co., 62 

Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of Scotland, 

Lothbury, E.C, 





The DIRECTORS are prepared to RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for a further amount of DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate 
of 44 per cent. per annum, redeemable at the option 
of the Company, at the end of seven years, at the 
price of £100 per £100, by giving not more than six 
orlessth hree months’ notice. 

Applications for the above can be made at the 
Offices of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

GERALD YOUNG, Secretary, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRKBECK BANK, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER QENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
OURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March Slst, 1884, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTEES. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | The Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
‘he Very Rey. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORS. 
Cuarrnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHainmMaAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH, 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. 

Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. 

Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esgq., M.A, 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. 

Rey. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, 
The ARCHDYACON of DURHAM, 
The DEAN of EXETER. 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A, 

Rev. Canon ELLISON, M.A. 


Puysician—Dr, STONE. 





Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK. 
Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

Rev. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 

JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. Prebendary WACE, D.D, 

The DEAN of YORK. 


Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1836, 


Total Funds dee ss a eae Se wee; wen ig SU. apy ea 
Total Annual Income ... one aoe oe née oa pee ove eee ion 357,427 
Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, 1836 .., an ose sas 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 


4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of T 


itle. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the 


Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 











amongst the Clergy. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
r —-with full Profits. ——-——- 
AGE, | £s. a. 
25 | 20 1 8 
30 | 23 3 4 
35 26.10 0 
40 31 1 8 
45 36 3 4 
50 | 43.13 4 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
--Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 





AGE, £ 8s. d. 
25 16618 
39 18 10 10 
35 21 4 2 
40 2417 6 
45 2819 2 
50 34 19 2 





Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 


8.W. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE 


BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 


188 


STRAND. 





— 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





RY’S 
URE 
(i ENTRATED 
Cee. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
gubstitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cnas, A, 
Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
a on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Newly decorated throughout, and to a great 
extent refurnished. apartments. Magnificent 
dining-rooms, elegant drawing-rooms, large reading- 
room, capacious billiard-room (two tables), and com- 
fortable smoking-room. All on the ground floor. 
Special] preparations for Easter. 


Full descriptive Tariff on application to the 
MANAGER, Lifracombe, North Devon. 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions, 


M neal BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 





FURNISH ON 


ORMAN and STACEY’S SYSTEM. 
—1, 2, or 3 Years’ Credit. Payable by instal- 
ments. This simple and ical —— a 
itself to all, and is admitted to be the most satisfac- 
tory method. No registration or publicity of any 
kind. Selections from genuine wholesale manufac- 
turers, who deliver goods free. Deposit not neces- 
sary. Full particulars post-free. Personal applica- 
tions solicited. 
Offices: 79 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 








Branches at 121 Pall Mall, & 9 Liverpool 8t., E.C. 





HE EDINBURGH  REVIE 
No. 333, will be published on APRIL 18th, 
1, Count V: 7 See 
. T ViTzTHUM’s EMINISCE 
PETERSBURG AND LONDON, — a 
2, Ramuway PROBLEMS. 
8. THE SEvENTH Ear or SHAFTESBURY. 
4, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GINO CaPPpont 
. ——- oe Stone-Lore, % 
. GARDINER's HIsTORY OF THE GRE. 
z. a Conquest oF Burma. en i, 
. THE SERVICE OF MAN AND T 
lg HE SERVICE oF 
9. ScoTLanp as It Was anp as Ir Is, 
10. THE ConTEST FOR THE UNION, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
April No, 828, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 





ConTENTs. 
1, THe CHARACTER OF SHELLEY, 
2. Tue Non-Jvurors. 
3. National BioGRAPHY, 
4, SUFFOLK. 
5. Hoppes OF MALMESBURY. 
6, COMPETITION IN WHEAT-GROWING. 
7. CHRISTOPHER PLANTIN, THE ANTWERP PRINTER 
8. EnaLisH History FROM PEEL TO PALMERSTON. 
9, THE NATIONAL LEAGUE AND THE Law or THE 
AND. 
JouHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, price 4s; Annual Subscription, 123 6d, 
post-free. 


Shi LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 135, for APRIL, 1887, 
CONTENTS. 
1, THe JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN MESSIAH: 4 
STUDY AND AN ARGUMENT, 
2. St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 
3. THe Natura History or APES, 
4. Dante’s LiFe. 
5. WALPOLE’s History OF ENGLAND. 
6. THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, 
7. THE Norman LEAveEN, 
8, Bishop HaNnNINGTON, 
Brier Notices, 
T. Wooumer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOTICE.—Mr. GLADSTONE on the -GREVILLE 
= the English Historical Review, 
pril. 
HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 
Edited by the Rey. MANDELL CREIGHTON, 


No. 6, APRIL, royal 8vo, price 5s, 
ConTENTS. 
1, ARTICLES :— 

Visteotuic Spain. By T. Hodgkin. 

CONFISCATION FOR HERESY IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
By Henry C. Lea. 

TURENNE. By W. O’Connor Morris. 

THE History oF 1852-1860, anp GREVILLE’S 
Latest JourNALS, By Right Hon, W. E, 
Gladstone, M.P. 

2. NoTEs anp DocuMENTS :— 
he Depositions relating to the Irish Massacres 
of 1641. By R. Dunlop.—A Scheme of Tolera- 
tion propounded at Uxbridge. By 8S. R. 
Gardiner.—The Squire Papers. By W. Rye.— 
PetitionstoCharlesII. By Rev. W. D. Macray. 
&e., &c., &e. 

3. Reviews or Booxs. 

4, List or H1sTORICAL BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

5. CONTENTS OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Ready April 18th, price 4s, at all “Libraries and 


ksellers’, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
APRIL, 1887. 
ConrTENTS. 

1, Toe ApocryPHAL CHARACTER OF THE MOABITE 
Stone. With an Illustration. By the Rev. A. 
ee Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 

ion. 

2, French Canapa. By J. G. Bourinot, Clerk to 
the Dominion House of Commons, 

8. THE SUBJECTS OF THE ByzANTINE Empire. By 

. Bikelas. 

4, Tue Gas InNpustTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By Thomas Newbigging, C.E. 

5. THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE. 

6. RECENT ARCHXZOLOGY IN Evpora. 

7. Proressor Le Norré’s New THEORY OF REASON 
By T. B. Saunders, 

8, EGYPT UNDER THE ENGLISH INVASION, 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

10, SuMMARIES OF FoREIGN REVIEWS. 

ALEXANDER GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster 

Row, London, 

Just published, 8vo, 180 pp., price 1s 6d. 
N CERTAIN HINDRANCES to 
WISDOM in STATESMANSHIP. By H. 

STRICKLAND CONSTABLE, Author of “ Hints to Country 

Bumpkins,”’ &. 

London: HatcHarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 


“*‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused SPE use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &,. 
Pamphlet, “The Eye in Health und Disease,” — 
free, contains suggestions to those suffering from 
defective vision, BRANCHES—6 Poultry, H.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 











8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
SECOND EDITION. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “ Donovan,” ‘ We Two,” “In the Golden 
Days.” 3 vols, 


From HEATHER HILLS. By 


Mrs. J. HartLex Perks, 2 vols. 


A DATELESS BARGAIN. By 
©. L. Prrxis, Author of “La‘ty Lovelace,” 
“Judith Wynue,” &c. 3 vols. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. 
By GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of “In the Old 
Palazzo,” &c. 3 vols, 


COURTLEROY. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “Fay Arlington,” “The Pennant 
Family,” &c. 3 vols. 


VICTIMS. By Theo Gift, Author 
of “Pretty Miss Bellew,”’ “Li'l Lorimer,” &c. 
3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





AN AMERICAN BISHOP. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN 
BARRETT KERFOOT, D.D., LL.D. 


By the Rev. HALL HARRISON. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


“This is an interesting and profitable book. It 
depicts a character singularly devout, manly, loveable, 
and energetic. And it incidentally shows us some- 
thing of the faith, the enterprise, and the unworldli- 
ness which are the most attractive characteristics of 
an orthodox communion wholly incependent of the 
State,”—Spectator, 


F, MASTERS and CO., 78 New Bond Street. 








Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shi'ling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 

ful Meth. d of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.0.8., &. 

London: G. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 





ou! 
| ka pe LIBRARY, 
8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B, 


RUSTEES. 
Earl eof CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 
Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance-fee, or 
£2 with entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
a 3; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
ogue inthe Press. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 





BRN D & Cos OWN SAUCE, 
Qours PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 

POTTED MuATS. “Alo, 
FiSsence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS :— : 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
Ee PP $°s 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





NE W NOVEL S. 


The OLD HOUSE in PICARDY. By Kathleen 


O’Meara, Author of “ Memoirs of Madame Mohl,”’ &c, In1 vol. crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


NEXT-OF-KIN WANTED. By M. B. Betham- 


Epwarps, Author of ** Kitty,’ “‘ Dr, Jacob,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


A LITTLE DUTCH MAIDEN. By E. Ernle 


Money. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. 


ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. By Bertha Thomas, 


Author of ‘‘ The Violin Player,”’ “Cressida,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa N. Carey, Author of 


** Nellie’s Memories,” &c, A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


Also, NOW READY. 


Miss BAYLE’S ROMANCE. A New Novel. In 


3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 





A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE BY A NEW WRITER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, price 3s 6d. 


VERSES OF COUNTRY AND TOWN. 
By ROWE LINGSTON. 

“© Verses of Country and Town’ are the work of a poetical mind. They express in temperate and 
melodious language a wholesome love of country sights and sounds.” — Westminster Review. 

“‘ The pretty descriptive poem * My Cat’ has the completeness of portraiture.”—Saturday Review, 

“There is, for instance, his ‘ East Country Hunting Song,’ which every ardent pursuer of the fox might 
get by heart.”"—Scotsman. 

“‘Mr. Lingston has a true sympathy with Nature and a real knack of writing. His description of a fox- 


hunt from the point of view of the fox is very well done, and proves that he is not only a poet, bat a true 
sportsman as well.””—Glasgow Herald, 

“The picture of awakening Spring that commences this volume is delicately yet vividly touched. A brighter 
little poem would be hard to find than the one treating of the relative merits of England’s fair counties,”’— 
Morning Post, 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Panl’s Churchyard, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


To 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions opened at any date, from £1 1s per annum. 
Country Subscriptions, from £2 2s per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the cost 
of carriage and obtaining a constant supply of the best books. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly List of Books added to the Library, 
postage free to any address. 





30 








C HEAP BOO K §S. 
Lists of Books at greatly reduced prices are published every montb, and will be sent 
postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











USE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books 
wear COMPANY’S 
application to the 
Company, 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, 
E.C, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S LIST. 
From the FORECASTLE to the CABIN. 


By Captain 8, SamvEts. Crown 8vo, pp. 320, fully Illustrated, oe 6d. " 
‘ow ready. 
It should be noted that the Author of this very remarkable work is the Captain 
of the yacht ‘ Dauntless,’ who crossed the Atlantic from Sandyhook to Queens- 
town in a race with the ‘Coronet.’ 


The RUSSIAN CHURCH and RUSSIAN 


DISSENT. Comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic Sects. By ALBERT 
F. Hearp, formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, 16s, [Now ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: a Journey of 


Exploration among the Snowclad Volcanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JoserH Tuomson, F.R.G.S., Author of ** To 
the Central African Lakes and Back.’” New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, Illustrated, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONs, 


By Prince KraPorkIne. 7s 6d. (Just ready, 


THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. 


By J. F. Keane, Author of “‘ Six Months in Meccah.”” 2 vols., 21s, 
[Just ready, 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR. By 4 


Lonpow Puysician. With numerous Illustrations by Harry Furn‘ss, 7s 63 
Just ready, * 


CREATION or EVOLUTION? A Philo. 


sophical Enquiry. By Groree Ticknor Curtis. 10s 6d, 




















The THIRD EDITION is now ready at the Libraries of 


SPRINGHAVEN. By R. D. Blackmore, 


Author of “ Lorna Doone.” 3 vols. 

*** Splendid’ and ‘glorious’ are strong terms, but they are scarcely too 
‘strong for application to some parts of ‘Springhaven.’...... The story is among the 
author’s best ; and to read it is a most invigorating tonic.’”’—Illustrated London 
News, 


YACHTS, BOATS, and CANOES: their 


Design and Construction. With Special Chapters on Model Yachts and 
Single-handed Cruisers. By C. STANSFELD-Hicks. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, i0s 6d. [Now ready. 


The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. By 


Tuomas Harpy, Author of “The Return of the Native,” ‘The Trumpet- 
Major,”’ &c. Crown 8yo, in a newly designed binding by Burn and Co., price 
6s. [Early next week. 


The FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of 


Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to 
the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By Watter Montaau Kerr, C.E., 
F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


LONDON of TO-DAY. An Illustrated 


Handbook for the Season. By CHarites Eyre Pascor, Third Year of 
Publication. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. [Now ready. 


CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. By R. L. 


Taytor, F.1.C., F.C.S., Teacher of Chemistry and Physics in the Central 
High Grade Board School, Manchester. Small 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. [Now ready. 

















London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet St. 


MEMOIRS of THOMAS PAPILLON, of 


London, Merchant, 1623-1702, Compiled chiefly from Autograph MSS., by 
A. F. W. Paritton, a Lineal Descendant. 1887. 442 pp., 8vo, bevelled boards, 
several Portraits and other Photographs, price 15s, 


J. J. BEECROFT, Reading. 


BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUME of “ The STORY of the NATIONS.”"—Just ready. 
The MOORS in SPAIN. By Stanley Lane-Poole, 


Author of “ Studies in a Mosque,” ‘‘ Coins and Medals: their Place in History 
and Art,” &c. Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








The THIRD SERIES of Dr. SAMUEL COX’S 


“EXPOSITION S.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


**The former volumes were highly commended in these columns, and of the 
present one it will suffice to say that it seems in no respect to fall behind its 
predecessors.’”’—Scotsman. 


4 
Two A by bat AGE. Crown 8vo, 


NEW NOVELS: WARRING ANGELS. By T. H. 


PENGUIN. Crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d, 


T y 4 “* Marked by freshness of treatment and skill in the 
JUST READY, (delineation of character,”—Leeds Mercury, 





Prefatory Notice by WILLIAM SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
MICHAEL ROSSETTI. TWO ROYAL LIVES: 


Gleanings from Berlin and from 


ANNE GILCHRIST: her the Lives of their Imperial High- 


"i sek ° nesses the Orown Prince and 
Life and Writings. Edited by Princess of Germany. By DoROTHEA 


HERBERT HARLAKENDEN GIL- Roserts. With 8 Original Photo- 
CHRIST, 12 Illustrations,demy 8vo, graphic Portraits and 6 Illustra- 
cloth, 16s, Laer crown 8yvo, cloth elegant, 


“A worthy, as it is certainly a most} “This deeply interesting work.”— 
ins record of an interesting | Morning Post. 

ife and of a selected character."—| “This elegant little volume.”—Scots- 
Academy. man, 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





PSTAIRES and DOWNSTAILIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

wan COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
——- from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Boratourtgvuc orien tr tacuante og, Qrace Speer cel 
nds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 

BANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. - 





A LOOK ROUND LITERATURE. By Robert 


BucHanan, 63. 


DUELLING DAYS in the ARMY. By 


Wituram Doveras. 7s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LOGIE TOWN. By Sarah Tytler. 3 7m, 
ext week, 


A TANGLED CHAIN. By J. E. Panton. 2 vols, 
[This day, 


A TERRIBLE LEGACY. By G. W. Appleton. 6s, 
THIS MAN’S WIFE. By G. M. Fenn. 83 vols. 
AMOR VINCIT. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 2 vols, 
The LADYE NANCYE. By Rita. 3 vols. 

The GREAT HESPER. By Frank Barrett. ls. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 








———$_—, 














NOW READY. 
MEMOIRS 


COUNT BEUST. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


With an Introduction containing Personal Reminiscences of Count 
Beust’s Career as Prime Minister of Austria, and 
Austrian Ambassador in London, by 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS, MP, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pp., with Portrait on Steel, 32s. 





REMINGTON and CO., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 











ty". 
Knowest thou yesterday, its aim and reason, 
Workest thon well to-day for worthy things ; 
Calmly wait to-morrow’s hidden season, 
Need’st not fear what hap so e’er it brings. 


es “VEGETABLE MOTO.” 
(A pure Vegetable Extract.) 
SIMPLE, NATURAL, and CERTAIN, 
HEPATIC (LIVER) STIMULANT. 
Occasionally a desirable adjunct to 
ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 
As a LAXATIVE, STOMACHIO, ee BRAIN, NERVE, BILE, or LIVER 


It will be found invaluable for creating and sustaining a natural action of the 
Stomach, Bowels, and Biliary Secretions, &c. 


GENTLE and CORRECTIVE ACTION. 

** My Dear Sir,—I have taken many antidotes during my life to cause an 
action on my bowels, but the general effect of your ‘ Vegetable Moto’ is happier 
in more ways than one; I find them gentle and corrective in their action, and in 
some mysterious way helpful alike to the stomach and liver. I like to have them 
always at hand.—Yours, N. B. C., Strand, W.C., September 13th, 1886,” 

Sold by all Chemists. Price 1s 13d; by post, 1s 3d. 
hy at sg Ad 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, 8.E. 
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MESSRS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 
SARACINESCA. ByF. Marion Crawford, Author of “ Mr. 


» “Yr, Claudius,” ‘A Roman Singer,” “Zoroaster,” “A Tale of a 
emely Parish,” &. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


‘A: Life in Modern Palestine. By Laurence Oliphant, 
‘Author of “ The Land of Gilead,” “‘ Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“Mr. Oliphant possesses such unrivalled powers of observation, and such a 
happy way of conveying to the public the information which he collects, that it is 
wy, needless to say his letters are excellent of their kind...... There is one chap- 
ter in Mr. Oliphant’s book to which every reader will turn at once; it is entitled 
General ‘Gordon’s Last Visit to Haifa,’ and throws additional light on the views 
that General Gordon then held on the Soudan and Egyptian questions......He has 
iven to his readers a series of letters which have all the freshness derived from 
faving been written on the ground, and offer much that is new to the most ardent 
student of the literature of Palestine.” —Atheneum. 


LIFE of AGNES STRICKLAND. By her Sister. With 
Portrait engraved on Steel, post 8vo, 12s 6d. 

* Must come as a welcome memorial of an old friend to many.”—Spectator. 

“ Penned by a sister’s sympathetic hand, this record of one of the most gifted 

Englishwomen of the century is singularly well conceived and executed... ... This 

bright, amusing volume is most agreeable reading, its pretty, prim, maidenly 
tone being wonderfully piquant.” — Whitehall Review, 

By J. Belford 


In the NAME of the TZAR: a Novel. 
DayyeE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is not a page of the whole novel that is not freshly and vigorously 
written. There is a light and playful homour in many of the passages most 


delightfal. The plot of the story is a good one, and the mystery in it is resolutely 
kept to the end of the book.” —Scotsman, 


Third Thousand. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: a Study. By Louis J. Jennings, M.P., 


Author of “Republican Government in the United States,” “The Croker 
Memoirs,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

«' This is the most remarkable volume that has appeared for a long time in the 
way of political literature......No such indictment has been preferred before 
against any English statesman, or driven home with such an overpowering mass 
of evidence.”—Public Opinion. 


TALES of COUNTRY LIFE in LA GRUYERE. From 
the French of Prerre Sc1ioBERET. By L. Dora ConarREvE. Crown 8vo, 73 6d, 
“Full of local colouring and that picturesqueness for which Swiss life is 
famous...... There is about them the charm of the histories and songs of a country- 
side, told with the humour and arch satire of a cunning artist.’””-—Daily Telegraph, 


This day is published, a Cheaper Edition. 
HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN. Being 


Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. With Engraved and Coloured 
Plans of Grouping in Beds and Borders, By Davip THomson, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Draumlanrig. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Brought Down to the Present Time, crown 8vo, 53, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
The ANCIENT CITIES of the NEW WORLD. 


Being Travels and Explorations in Mexico and Central America, 1857-1882. 
By Déstrt Cuarnay. Translated from the French. With upwards of 200 
Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


CHARLES READE, Dramatist, Novelist, 


Journalist: a Memoir, compiled chiefly from his Literary Remains, By 
Cuarwes L, Reape and the Rev. Compron READE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


TRAVELS, SPORT, and POLITICS in the 


EAST of EUROPE. By the Marquis of Huntty. With Illustrations by 
the Marchioness of Huntly. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


The EARL of PETERBOROUGH and 


MONMOUTH : a Memoir. By Colonel Frank RusseLt, Royal Dragoons, 
With Ilustrations, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 


ITALY: Present and Future. 


GALLENGA, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s, 


SPORTS and ANECDOTES of BYGONE 


DAYS. In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. By 
C. T. S. Birch Reynarpson, Author of ‘‘ Down the Road.” With Illustra- 
tions in Colour, large crown 8vo, 123, 


MUSIC and MANNERS: 


Feminiscences and Sketches of Character. 
demy 8vo, 30s, 


The SHAVING of SHAGPAT; and FARINA. 


By Grorcr MerepitH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* Completing the Uniform Edition. 


DOWN the ROAD: Reminiscences of a 


Country Gentleman, By C. T. 8, Birch ReyNarpson. A New and Cheaper 
Edition, demy 8vo. [In the press, 


BROKEN VOWS. By the Rev. Canon 





By Antonio 


Personal 


By W. Beartry-Kinaston, 2 vols. 


Knox Lirttr. Crown 8vo. [Newt week. 
MY OWN LOVE-STORY. By H. M. 
TROLLOPF, 2 vols. [Shortly. 


An ENGLISH VENDETTA. By Frederick 


Borie. 3 yol:. 


In the RICE-FIELDS. By the Marchesa 


CoLomsr, 21s, 
Miss NANCY STOCKER. By Charles 
By Mrs. Compton 


BLATHERWICK, 2 vols. 


The MAID of the MILL. 


Reape, 2 vols, 


MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 


SONGS of BRITAIN, By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, price 5s. [Neat week. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Translated line for line in the Terza Rima of the Original 
with Notes. By Freperick K. H. HazE.roor, M.A. la aaa 





Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


BUDDHISM in CHRISTENDOM; or, Jesus. 


the Essene. By ArtuurR LILLIE. 


“The present work is one of the profoundest interest, and is certain to com- 
mand attention in all future discussions of the subject with which it deals......It 
is exceedingly ably written.””"—Scotsman, 


“The most learned, thoughtful, and thought-provoking work which has yet 
appeared upon this momentous question.”—Truth. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


LESSONS from the CROSS. Addresses given 


in Oxhey Parish Church on Good Friday, 1886. By Stewart D. HEapiam, 
Author of “‘ Priestcraft and Progress,” ‘* The Service of Humanity,” &c, 


UNIFORM with “The LIFE of a PRIG.” 


HOW to MAKE a SAINT;; or, the Process 


of Canonisation in the Church of England. By Tue Pria. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
[Newt week. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 


INDIAN USAGE and JUDGE-MADE LAW 


in MADRAS. By J. H. Netson, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, a District Judge of Madras. 


“ This is an extremely important work from the pen of Mr. J. H. Nelson, one 
of the Madras District Judges, whose legal works have already given him the 
rank of an authority in his department of work and study...... It teaches a most. 
valuable lesson, and deserves the earnest attention of all who take an interest in 
Indian affairs,””—Scotsman, . 


Crown Svo, 53. 


IRISH WRONGS and ENGLISH 


REMEDIES; with other Essays. By R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. [ Next week, 
Demy 8vo. 


The PREVENTION of CONSUMPTION: 


a Mode of Prevention founded on a new Theory of the Tubercle-Bacillus. 
By ©, CanpLeER, Melbourne, Victoria. [Next week, 


Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


NOTES of a NATURALIST SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Joun Batt, F.R.S. 


“ By this unpretending little volume its author has opened up to view a new 
avenue to knowledge—a royal road, in short, to any one as competent as he has 
shown himself to be to take advantage of all that it offers to an intelligent 
traveller with his eyes and ears open. Its contents are a rich collection of facts 
and thoughts, chiefly botanical, meteorological, and geographical, acquired during 
a five months’ voyage over 18,400 miles of ocean, and embracing 190° of latitude, 
during which the author passed only seventy days on dry land; and they are laid 
before the reader in a style which is as attractive as instructive.”—Nature, 


in 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By Maxwett Gray. Fourth Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by 
Gordon Browne, crown 8vo, 63. 
“ An unusually good book by a new author.”—Times. 
“Distinctly the novel of the year.””—Academy. 
** Remarkable and provoking book.”’—Spectator. 
“ The novel has the merits of striking power and originality, and of an ingenuity 
which has made the best of an unpromising subject.”—Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By Jonn Foutrorp Vicary, 
With Illustrations. [Neat week, 


SAGA TIME. 


Author of “‘ A Danish Parsonage,” 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FAVILLA: Tales, Essays, and Poems. 
the late Rev. THomas J. Corr, M.A. 


By 


Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


POEMS. By Pars Srewarr. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ALAWYER’S LEISURE. By James WILLIAMs. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NIVALIS: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 

M. W. Scuwaktz. 

‘‘ The plot is fresh and ingeniously developed.” —Saturday Review. 
“In music, dignity, and wealth and grace of imagery, this work takes a high 
place among the dramatic poetry of the day. It is a drama full of highly 
wrought passion and thought.’’—Scotsman. 

** ‘ Nivalis’ is a production of no ordinary kind......The situations are po | 
dramatic, and the interest is not suffered to flag...... Did space permit, we coul 
quote passages of exquisite pathos from this tragedy. It is, indeed, as athetic as 
it is powerful, and we congratulate Mr, Schwartz on the production of a work of 
genuine merit.” —Literary World. 


‘* Mr, Schwartz writes blank verse remarkably well.”—Birmingham Post. 


By J. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
—— 


IMPORTANT WORK on COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES and NEW GUINEA. Compiled from the 
Papers of the late Major-General Sir PETER SCRATCHLEY, R.E., K.0.M.G., Defence Adviser to the Australasian Colonies and her Majesty’s Special Commis. 
sioner in New Guinea, By C. KINLOCH COOKE, B.A., LL.M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Portrait and Maps, Demy 8yo, * . 

Next week, 











Mr. JOHN MORLEY. 
On the STUDY of LITERATURE. The Annual Address to the Students 


of the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching. Delivered at the Mansion House, February 26th, 1887. rJOHN MORLEY. Gl 
cloth, 1s 6d, . *,* Also 4 Edition in Pamphlet Form for distribution, price 2d, " iF % obe 8r0, 


By Professor J. R. SEELEY. 


; 
Our COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from “ The Y SLOP of 


England.” By J. R. SEELEY, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridze. Crown 8vo, 1s, 
By Mr. THOMAS HUGHES. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP of MANCHESTER: a Memoir 


(1818-1885). By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. With a New Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘t Mr. Thomas Hughes’s ‘ Life of Bishop Fraser ’ is in some respects exactly what a biography ought to be. Written from abundant 
knowledge and with a full heart, it sets its subject before us with remarkable clearness and vizour......For the most part, however, the Bishop tells the story of his 
own life ; for this volume is largely made up of his letters and of extracts from his speeches and sermons, selected generally with good judgment and arranged with 
skill, And Fraser's letters are characteristic of the writer ; they are eager, honest, and warm-hearted.” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE and CARLYLE. Edited by 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





ger ak gh 
The Atheneum says :—“ We can hardly hope for another contribution [of Carlyle literature] which shall be anything like so valuable as the contents of this ' 


volume...... Apart from its account of Goethe’s relations with Carlyle, this refreshing and instructive volume tells us much that is interesting about Gocthe in hisold 
age and his opinions on contemporary events, his reminiscences of Schiller and others of his countrymen, and his judgments on Burns and other ‘ Britons,’ including 
Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey.” 





NEW NOVELS. 





By Mr. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William Black, 


Author of ‘Madcap Violet,” “ White Heather,’’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8yvo, 
3ls 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—“ It is an admirable story, an excellent study of character, 
and it is managed throughout with the skill of a writer who is at once a poet and 
an artist.’ 


By Mr. H. 8, CUNNINGHAM. 


The COERULEANS: a Vacation Idyll. By 


H. 8. Connrxneuam, Author of ‘* The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘*‘ Wheat 
and Tares,”” 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s, 


The Atheneum says:—‘' Middle-aged people remember as one of the cleverest 
short novels which they ever read a book called ‘Wheat and Tares.’...... Once 
only, so far as we know, until now has the writer reminded readers of fiction of 
his existence. But the talent, though apparently hidden, has after all been at 
usury. Good as was ‘Wheat and Tares’ twenty years ago, *The Coeruleans’ 
must be accounted even better. There was wit in that; in this there is a riper 
wit, and abundance of wisdom as well.” ; 


By Mr. THOMAS HARDY. 


The WOODLANDERS. By Thomas 


Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—“ Every incident contributes to the development of the 
story ; every touch helps to put the reader in the frame of mind in which the 
author would have him be...... It should be read by all who can tell masterly work 
of fiction when they see it.” 

The Saturday Review says:—“ The second volume is, in our opinion, one of the 
best that Mr. Hardy has ever written, and the third is little inferior to it......We 
are giving, however, a poor idea of the richness and the humanity of the book, 
Mr. Hardy has not often drawn a more sympathetic character than that of the 
nunéemonstrative, patient, and self-denying Gi'es Winterborne,” 

The Academy says:—‘*‘The Woodlanders’ is decidedly the best and most 
powerful work Mr. Hardy has produced since * Far from the Madding Crowd.” 


By Miss VELEY. 


A GARDEN of MEMO $; Mrs. AUSTIN; 


LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. Three Stories. By Margaret Vewer, Author of 
** Mitchelhurst Place,” ‘ For Percival,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 123. 
The Atheneum says :—"* Miss Veley seoms to have put her best work into her 
latest volumes...... Her style is excellent, and a'] her stories are interesting.” 





VILLA GARDENING: a Handbook for 


Amateur and Practical Gardeners, By Epwarp Hospay, Autkor of “ Cottage 


Gardening.”” Crown 8yo. [ Next week, 
BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By a 
Retired JupGe. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 43 6d. [Neat week. 


PRESENTATION EDITION. 


The HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 


my Children. By Cuartes Kinasitey. With Illustrations, extra cloth and 
gilt edges, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and other Literary 


Pieces. By FrepErIc Harrison. Popular Edition. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, 6s. Also an Edition on Large-paper 8vo, 153, 


The MATHEMATICAL THEORY of PER- 


FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. An 
Elementary Treatise. By Witt1am Joun Issetson, M.A., F.R.AS, 
M.L.M.S., late Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo, 21s, 


DYNAMICS for BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. 
B. Lock, M.A., Author of “‘ Trigonometry,” ‘‘ Arithmetic for Schools,” &. 
Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. 

A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 


J.B. Locr, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer of Gonville 
and Caius College, formerly Master of Eton. Second Edition, Revised, Globe 


8yvo, 4s 6d. 
CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


CZHSAR.—The GALLIC WAR. Edited 


after Kraner, with Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., 
and A. 8. WaLroLe, M.A. With Maps, fcap. 8vo, 63. 


NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A. M. 


Coox, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. , 





ENGLAND under the ANGEVIN KINGS. 


By Kate Noraate. With Maps and Plans, 2 vols, 8vo, 323. 


KING JAMES I.: an Historical Tragedy. 


By Davin Grauam, Author of “ Robert the Bruce.’ Globe 8vo, 7s. 
[Neat week, 


An EASTER VACATION in GREECE. 


With List of Books on Greek Travel and Topography, aud Time.Tables of Greek 
Railways and Steamers. By Jonn Epwin Sanpys, Litt D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
With a Map of Greece and a Plan of Olympia, Crown 8vo, 3s 64. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 


J. P. Manarry, Author of ‘‘ Social Life in Greece,” &. With Illustrations, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS and GENERAL 


—— By Rozert H. Lasserton. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
to, 15s. 
TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR of PUBLICATION 


(Revised after Official Returns) of the 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK : a Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 
1887. Edited by J. Scorr Ketrie, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Crown 870, 103 6d, 

The Times says:—‘‘ From this brief description of some’of the improvements 
presented by the issue for this year, when compared with its immediate pre- 
decessor, it will be perceived that the work steadily maintains its high character 
as a book of refereuce for all who are interested by occupation or disposition in 

mblic affairs, The additions, modifications, and improvements which are intro- 

uced into it year by year, and which mark the present issue as well as its more 
immediate predecessors, make it more worthy of public favour, especially as it is 
the only large and comprehensive work of the kind published in this country.” 


SEWAGE, the TREATMENT and UTILIZA- 


TION of. By W. H. Corrrevp, M.A., M.D., Oxon., F.R.O.P., &c., Professor 
of Hygiene aud Public Hea'th, University College, London, &c. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by the Author, and by Louis C, Parkes, M.D., Pablic 
Health Cert. (London), 8v0, 163, 





MACMILLAN and CO., 


Bedford Street, London. 
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